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SCOPE OF SOVIET ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Atomic Espionage) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SuscomMitreeE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 12:15 p. m., in court- 
room 1, United States Courthouse, Philadelphia, Pa., Senator John 
M. Butler (Maryland) presiding. 

Present : Senator Butler. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, di- 
rector of research; and Frank Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Senator Butter. The hearing will come to order. 

The hearing today will consist of two parts. This morning we will 
supplement the record by putting into the record material gathered 
by the staff of the Internal Security Subcommittee as to the activities 
of the Soviet conspiracy. That evidence will tend to show that the 
Soviet has gained materially in their scientific advances through the 
espionage work of their agents in this country. 

Now, the afternoon session will be devoted to the regular area of 
investigation that has been conducted here from time to time, and Mr. 
Morris, the chief counsel for the committee, has just returned from 
Lewisburg, where he talked to Mr. Greenglass. I will ask counsel 
now to elas, for the record, what transpired there in detail. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Butler, in connection with the work of the 
subcommittee, in trying to determine, among other things, the extent 
to which espionage has assisted the Soviets in making their tremen- 
dous scientific progress, the subcommittee endeavored to recall once 
again David Greenglass and Harry Gold. 

Now, Gold and Greenglass both testified before the subcommittee in 
June of 1956 in Washington. Many of the things they told us at that 
time have been the subject of intervening studies and investigation, 
and from some of them we have been able to develop leads and follow 
them. Therefore, we asked that once again the Department of Justice 
make them available. 

The earliest hearing that the subcommittee had planned was in 
Memphis, approximately 2 weeks ago, and Senator Eastland asked 
the Department of Justice that Gold and Greenglass be made avail- 
able to testify there. We are particularly anxious to get this testimony 
for our annual report, which is now in the process of being written. 
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The Justice Department denied the request at that time, and Senator 
Eastland said he would like it renewed. 

Being in Philadelphia, we have the advantage that Lewisburg is 
near to Philadelphia. So, we asked that the Department of Justice 
make Gold and Greenglass available for testimony this morning, and 
that request also was denied. Then the alternative offered was for a 
member of the subcommittee to go to Lewisburg and take the formal 
testimony there. Now, inasmuch as Jack Soble, S-o-b-l-e, has written 
a series of articles in conjunction with Jack Lotto, an INS reporter 
who is a specialist in this particular field, and these articles are very 
revealing, and indicate that the witness, Jack Soble, is competent to 
testify before the Senate Internal Subcommittee on current-day mat- 
ters bearing on subversion and espionage, I have had conversations 
with Mr. Lotto in connection with that, and he tells me that Soble 
has many other secrets that he himself either could not put into the 
written articles or was not able to develop fully enough to put into 
the articles. And, therefore, it was agreed with the Department of 
Justice that a member of the subcommittee could go to Lewisburg to 
take the testimony. I asked, on behalf of the subcommittee, that 
Soble, in addition to the others, be allowed to testify while you were 
there, Senator. Now, we were told late the night before last that 
Soble would not be available to you, Senator Butler, unless you went 
to Lewisburg. 

I pointed out it would seem contradictory, inasmuch as Soble was 
made available through Jack Lotto, the INS reporter, and that it 
would be very informative testimony. The Department of Justice 
pointed out that Lotto’s interview took place in the house of detention 
rather than in the Lewisburg Prison. I don’t know the reason for 
that distinction, Senator. 

Now, therefore, arrangements were made for you, Senator Butler, 
to go to Lewisburg this morning, take the testimony, and return 
back here to Philadelphia. Then we presented you the travel ar- 
rangements, Senator, requiring you to get up at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to go there, return to Philadelphia, in order to take the testimony. 
When I heard those plans, Senator, I didn’t even want to ask you, in 
that event, if you would be willing to get up at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I didn’t think a Senator of the United States should be required 
to go all the way to Lewisburg to do that when it would be much 
easier for Greenglass and Gold to be here testifying in the course of 
our hearings. 

Now, I went to Lewisburg this morning; had made arrangements 
last night to take a stenographic reporter with me. I was notified 
late last’ night that if there was no member of the subcommittee 
present the stenographic reporter would not be allowed to go into 
the Lewisburg Prison. So, therefore, this morning, Senator, I char- 
tered a plane, flew there, had an hour and a half session with the two 
men, and then flew back here. So, all I have is notes. Many of the 
things, Senator, should be developed more fully. 

One of the things, in particular, that I would like to have more 
information about, Senator, and about which we should take testi- 
mony, is the question of the antimissile missile. Now I have an affi- 
davit which another subcommittee of Congress has permitted us to 
use, from David Greenglass, about the antimissile missile. I was 
able to get some further information from Greenglass about this, 
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as well as some information about the atom-powered airplane, about 
this space platform, and I’ve also received a lot of information from 
Harry Gold about the role of Soviet espionage generally. 

Senator Butter. I think the discussions and the testimony in con- 
—_ with the antimissile missile is very pertinent at this time, be- 

cause within the last 48 hours the Secretary of Defense, I think, has 
given priority to that project even over the deve lopment of the missile 
itself. So it must be of great importance. It’s certainly a matter 
that must be taken care of at once, and Judge Morris, if you will pro- 
ceed to tell the committee what Gold and Greenglass told you, we are 
ready to hear it. 

Mr. Morris. There were certain identifications made that I think 
should be made formally, under oath, and in the presence of a Senator. 

Senator Butter. There is another thing I would like to say here, 
that upon our return to Washington I propose to take this matter up 
with the Attorney General, Mr. Rogers, and work out a satisfactory 
arrangement so that Greenglass and Gold can be brought before this 
subcommittee and properly ‘inter rogated, in the discretion of the com- 
mittee, either in executive session or in public session. 

Mr. Morris. I think, Senator, I would like to begin with some of 
the statements of Harry Gold. I think that they give a general per- 
spective to the thing, and I will proceed from those general statements 
to the specific. For instance, I asked Gold—he is a man who worked 
many years on Soviet espionage—what was the overall asset to the 
Soviets as a result of their work in Soviet espionage? Well, he said 
that the overall value of espionage to the Soviet ‘organization, par- 
ticularly to the Soviet scientists, was that it saved them time. And 
he said that, “They hammered at me—they—my Soviet superiors, 
hammered at me”—he used the word “hammered” time and time 
again, and now I’m quoting from Gold—-these are the Soviet officials’ 
sayings: 

We can do it ourselves but we haven’t the time. You, by obtaining this classi- 
fied information, can save us time. 

He said the Soviet officials went on to say that what they wanted— 


* * * was not necessarily the theoretical material, because after all in due 
course they could obtain the theory; there’s no great secrets to scientists. * * * 


but they said: 


The most important things were the processes in actual operation and those 
actually making money. 


Now he laid great stress on that. He said that was the criterion— 
* * * something actually making money as a growing concern. 


He said that he was able to make an extensive contribution to that 
ideal. He was able to get many, many secrets, and he got some finished 
samples, and I will give some examples of that. For instance, he said 
that the high explosive, RDX, he obtained from his agent—he had an 
agent working with him. Now, with respect to agents, Senator, I 
think I will not name them directly except in a few cases where there 
has been sworn testimony, because I would like that part of it to come 
out in sworn testimony—an agent, one of his agents, obtained from 
the Holston ordnance works in Kingsport, Tenn., the exact manu- 


facturing details plus samples, and he turned those over to his Soviet 
superiors. 
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Now RDX, high explosive, RDX—this was in the fall of 1943— 
was twice as explosive, had twice the explosive power as TNT, and 
therefore smaller shells could be used. Now, as an example, he took 
two 1-pound samples of this unstabilized material in rubber con- 
tainers. He took them from his agent who was working at that plant 
and turned it over to the Russians. He said by doing that the Rus- 
sians were able to gain tremendously, and they were able to save a 
great deal of time in developing the high explosive, RDX. 

He went on to mention that he had an agent working in the Du Pont 
plant in Bell, W. Va.—that’s near Charleston, W. Va. Now, the 
agent’s name is a new one to me, Senator. We hi aven’t got it in our 
testimony. I think it’s one we should know something about. He was 
paying, Harry Gold was paying him money, t thousands of dollars. 
And at one time the i issue came up, “Well, what this man is doing for 
the Soviet organization, is worth much more than the few thousand 
you are giving him.” And Gold said, “Yes. We don’t want to give 
him too much money because some people may begin to get suspicious.” 

Now this man gave him, through another agent, all the manufactur- 
ing details of nylon and the synthetic process of making nylon and 
the finished products of nylon. All of these things were turned over 
to the Soviet organization. 

In other examples, he said one of his agents—what was his first 
name, Mr. Mandel ? 

Mr. Manpet. Abraham Brothman. 

Mr. Morris. Brothman was able to give him, and he wrote these out 
for us—synthetic process of Buna S which was probably obtained 
from the United States Rubber Reserve Committee. This was during 
the middle of the war. He also gave him magnesium powder by a 
new spray process which was used in flares and tracer bullets, These 
were turned over to his Soviet superiors, and again he said, “All of 
these were developed, the processes had all been worked out,” and he 
was able to give the whole process over to the Soviet Union. 

He went on to say that, for instance, from September 1940 until 
1942 he was turning over all the chemical secrets that he could obtain 
in connection with sensitizers and dev elopers used on Kodachrome. 
Now, Kodachrome is used in aerial photography, and he said he was 
able to turn over all the details of all the secrets, all the theoretical 
secrets in this case, as he said, “* * * from rarely embezzled patent 
books.” He gave them all the secrets that were in actual production 
and turned them over to the Soviet Union, and he said, therefore they 
were able to obtain all these things, “* * * without sweat and tears.” 
The Soviets were able to get all “of this material without sweat and 
tears. 

Now as an overall thing, he pointed out, for the most part, things 
that he was taking for the Soviets were the atomic bomb secrets, and 
he was turning those over to the Soviet official, Yakovlev, who was 
posing as an U. N. official but actually was a secret MVD agent. He 
was giving him, for the most part, all the atomic secrets. 

Those have gone into before, but I didn’t develop it, Senator, but I 
believe, in view of recent developments, we should have that amplified. 
I say, all the aerial photography secrets, he was always turning them 
over, also turning those over to the Soviet officials. 
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Now, he said that the overall value or the overall pressure from the 
Soviet scientific achievements has been as follows. He said: 

I am not in the slightest bit depressed by Russian accomplishments. 

He went on to say: 


We can do it so much better, and if we really get going, if we really wake up, 
we Can fill in the gap. 


He continued : 

However, these scientific achievements have now made it apparent that the 
Soviet Union is a formidable enemy and that they are waging a war on all 
fronts; it’s espionage, it’s diplomatic, and it is scientific. 

I think, Senator, that is the summary of the Gold aspect of the 
thing. As I say, that’s not finished, Senator. There was no way to 
take testimony. We should have sworn testimony, under oath, in the 
presence of the Senator, and in the absence of that this is the best 1 
can do. 

Senator Butter. Well, we will arrange at a later time to have that 
done. 

Mr. Morris. Now, with respect to David Greenglass, he told me 
many things; he told me many things this morning. For instance, he 
said that Julius Rosenber g—you remember that Julius Rosenber g was 
his brother-in-law and the man with whom he went into business in 
the postwar period—now, he said that the Russian sputnik represents 
a tremendous sophisticaton of electronic development, that what they 
have done in electronics, that is, the equipment up in sputnik, has been 
tremendous; it is prodigious. 

Now, Rosenberg told him, through the basis of Rosenberg’s experi- 
ence with the Soviet scientists, that their electronics industry in 1940 
was very, very poor and that he had been given the assignment of 
getting for the electronics industry in the Soviet Union every possible 
bit of information in the United States involving electronics. He was 
to get all the electronics catalogs that he could get his hands on. 
Everything of a scientific nature he obtained he gave to the Russians. 
He got manuals; he got engineering manuals and everything he could 
possibly lay his hands on. He turned those all over to his Soviet 
superiors inorder that he might build up the electronics industry. 

In connection with space platforms, David Greenglass told me 
today that he is prepared to testify, that in the Knic ‘kerbocker Build- 
ing in New York City, in 1947 or 1948, he had a discussion with Julius 
Rosenberg, in the presence of his brother, in which reference was made 
toa space platform. Greenglass had a discussion with Rosenberg and 
Greenglass’ brother at which time there was a reference to a space 
platform. Now, Greenglass had been reading all the scientific maga- 
zines and had never heard of a space platform and that was defined by 
Rosenberg as a closed vessel rotating as a satellite around the world, 
and when he had Rosenberg alone later—you remember, Senator, 
Rosenberg is the man who was reputed to be the Soviet espionage 
leader—Greenglass was the man who worked for him from time to 
time. Rosenberg said in secret: 


Yes ; I learned all those secrets. One of my boys— 
referring to one of his espionage agents— 
obtained these secrets, and I turned them all over to the Russians. 
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Then he went on to mention the atom-powered airplane. One day 
in the Pitt Machine Shop, a worker in the shop, Greenglass’ brother, 
Rosenberg and Greenglass were talking, and there was reference to an 
atom-powered airplane. Apparently it slipped out from Rosenberg. 
Again, when Rosenberg was alone, he pursued the subject, and said 
Greenglass said to Rosenberg g: 


Where did you get that? I never saw it in any of these journals. 
Rosenberg replied : 
I got it from one of our boys, and I gave it to the Russians. 


Now, Senator, I have here, which I would like to read into the rec- 
ord—maybe Mr. Mandel will read it into the recor d, Senator; it would 
be most helpful—some questions about this affidavit that was given to 
the Senate Operations Committee in 1953. This is about antimissile 
missiles, and, Senator, I would like that, since it is an affidavit, to go 
into the record, and when Greenglass is here we can ask him about 
specific things. 

Mr. Manpet. This is an affidavit, an interrogatory obtained from 
David Greenglass by the staff on the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, the Perm: inent Subcommittee on Investigations, and the date 
is Nov rember 24, 195: 


Question. Will you give us some of the details concerning your knowledge of 
espionage in the Signal Corps? 

Answer. Yes. Rosenberg told me that the Russians have a very small and very 
poor electronics industry—this is, of course, another name for the radar indus- 
try—and that it was of the utmost importance that information of an electronics 
nature be obtained and sent to him. Things like electronic valves, vacuum tubes, 
capacitators, transformers, various other electronic and radio components, were 
some of the things he was interested in. About 1947, at a time when it was a 
top United States scientific secret, Julius Rosenberg told me about information he 
had obtained from a friend relating to a “thinking” machine which would send 
out interceptor guided missiles to knock out an enemy guided missile— 

Mr. Morris. What were they ? 

Mr. Manpext. Thinking machines— 

* * * which would send out interceptor guided missiles to knock out an enemy 
guided missile which had been detected by our radar and its course predicted by 
our thinking machine. 

Rosenberg was discussing this information with me, as I said before, when it 
was a top American scientific secret. When I remonstrated with Rosenberg, say- 
ing that this was not a very good method since I would be under the eye of the 
FBI and the State Department, Julius said that there were important people that 
had left by this route. When I asked who they were, Julius said Joel Barr for 
one. Julius had told me that Barr was one of those who had given him informa- 
tion on electronic apparatus. Rosenberg then mentioned that he had got the 
information on the thinking machine from Barr. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, David Greenglass told me this morning that 
Joel Barr, according to his recollection, had in fact worked on the 
antimissile missile, and he told us a great deal about Barr and, Senator, 
that is one of the things that we are try ing to find out, the role of Barr 
in this. Now, as that affidavit indicated, and as Greenglass has 
already testified, Rosenberg told him, in October of 1949 when Rosen- 
berg was asking Greenglass to leave the country when he sensed that 
the secret was out, he tried to get Greenglass to leave the country, and 
he told him at that time that Barr had already left the country and 
that Barr had been one of his agents. 
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Now, we are trying to learn as much as we can about this Joel Barr. 
Mr. Mandel has some research material on where Mr. Barr worked, 
and there’s a few other things I would like to mention here. Appar- 
ently Barr had worked at the Sperry Gyroscope Co., and in connection 
with one of their investigations they encountered a petition that he 
had signed which had to do with a 5-cent subway fare, and it looked 
as if it was going to be a very ridiculous investigation, that somebody 
should be investigated because he had signed a petition demanding a 
5-cent subway fare. But the thing that had gotten the security ~— 
interested in it was the fact that the petition had been put out by the 
Communist Party, and when Barr signed it he didn’t realize that. 
But Greenglass made the point that the only thing that came to the 
surface in connection with Barr’s activities with the Communist Party, 
which he learned about later when Rosenberg told him that he was 
one of the Soviet espionage people, was this point just mentioned. 

Now another instance—and he stated he only recently recalled this 
in trying to assist the FBI on it—was that in 1948 Rosenberg was 
short of money on one particular occasion, and he said that he was 
waiting for one of his agents who was then flying back from Egypt. 
He described his agent as a $200-a-day consultant for the Government, 
an engineering consultant for the Government, a $200-a-day man. 
He was one of Rosenberg’s agents and that he was working on the 
Aswan Dam project in Egypt, and he was then in the process of flying 
back to Egypt, that he was going to bear some money for Rosenberg 
which Rosenberg was going to use in his espionage operations. 

As far as we know, this man has never been exposed, and if we can - 
follow out those leads, if we have further testimony, we may know the 
identity of this man who apparently occupied an important place, at 
least in 1948, as a $200-a-day consultant. The only lead we have is 
the fact that he was working on the Aswan Dam. 

This is one example of how Rosenberg was able to assist the Soviets. 
He decided it was Rosenberg’s steps on the proximity fuse. One day 
when Rosenberg was at the Emerson Radio TV Corp., which was at 
17th Avenue in New York City, he actually took a whole proximity 
fuse and put it into his brief case and walked out with it, in addition 
to obtaining all the secrets about the proximity fuse. He said nobody 
stopped him because he was a Government inspector who was coming 
into the plant and that everyone in the plant probably looked at him 
as security, that he could take the fuse out without detection. 

Senator, he did give us the names of scientists whom he said he 
considered likely prospects for espionage recruitment and he gave 
us some of those names. He also gave us the names of several present- 
day scientists about whom he had some information, not conclusive, 
some evidence that they were working with the Communists at that 
time. Now, Senator, I can’t put these names into the record under 
the circumstances, but it does provide leads for further investigation. 

Senator Butter. At this time any information that you have on 
Joel Barr, who has been referred to by Mr. Morris 

Mr. Manoet. I have a letter here from the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
dated November 15, 1957, and is signed by J. Golf Gray, security 
manager, which says in part that Joel Barr was employed by Sperry 
Gyroscope on October 28, 1946, as a project engineer and was dis- 
charged on October 16, 1947. Barr was discharged as a security risk 
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because the Government advised on October 6, 1947, that he could 
not be granted a clearance for the handling of classified material. 
Further the letter says his work consisted of determining how well 
radar would detect, pick up certain missile shapes, which was un- 
classified work. 

Now, further on this 

Mr. Morris. That tends to bear out what Greenglass told us today. 

Senator Burter. Yes. That would be in connection with the think- 
ing machine that Greenglass referred to. 

Mr. Morris. This is in connection with testimony before the com- 
mittee regarding Joel Barr. I suggest, rather than read the whole 
thing—it runs 4 pages—that we put it into the record. 

Senator Burier. It will be so ordered and made a part of the 
record. 

; — article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 526” and reads as 
ollows:) 





EXxuHIsit No. 526 


JOEL BARR 


Testimony of Louise Sarant before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government Operations, United States Senate, Decem- 
ber 11, 1953, part 3: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Sarant, were you ever present when your husband, Joel 
Barr, and Julius Rosenberg were discussing plans concerning espionage against 
the United States? 

“Mrs. SARANT. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment (p. 143). 

* * * a * + o 


“The CHAIRMAN. Were you present at a restaurant on 34th Street in New York 
City with your husband, and Joel Barr, and William Perl on an occasion when 
Joseph Levitsky brought Carl Greenblum to that restaurant, the purpose of the 
meeting being to look over Greenbaum and decide whether or not he would make 
a suitable member of your ring? I may say for your information, that is the 
evidence before the committee at this time. 

“Mrs. SARANT. * * * I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

* + * = * e e 

“The CHAIRMAN. Were you, yourself, engaged in espionage? 

“Mrs. SARANT. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment. 

“The CHAIRMAN. While your husband worked at the Signal Corps Laboratory, 
was he part of the Rosenberg spy ring? 

“Mrs. SARANT. I refuse to answer under the fifth amendment” (p. 147). 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and Espionage, report of the Committee on 
Government Operations made by its Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
April 25, 1955, United States Senate: 

“A member of the Rosenberg spy ring who had been employed by the Army 
Signal Corps was Joel Barr. He worked at the secret radar laboratories at Fort 
Monmouth and later at the Sperry Gyroscope Co. Barr has fled the United 
States and is reported to be living behind the Iron Curtain” (p. 3). 

“An affidavit and interrogatory obtained from Greenglass by the staff on 
November 24, 1953, was read into the record. The interrogatory reads in part, 
as follows: 

“*Q. Would you give us details on what you know about the others? 

“*A. Yes. There was Joel Barr. He worked out at Fort Monmouth with the 
Signal Corps and later he worked with Sperry Gyroscope in Lake Success, N. Y. 
Julius, at this time, was trying to get me to leave the country, hoping that I 
would not be caught and thereby expose the spy ring. When I differed with 
Julius on the method of leaving the country, he said that I should leave via the 
port of New York, taking a steamship to France. 

“*When I remonstrated with Rosenberg saying that this was not a very good 
method since I would be under the eye of the FBI and the State Department, 
Julius said that more important people than I had left by this route. When I 
asked who they were, Julius said, “Joel Barr, for one.” Julius had told me that 
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Barr was one of those who had given him information on electronic apparatus. 
Rosenberg then mentioned that he had gotten the information on the thinking 
machines from Barr. 

~ * * * * * + 

**Q. Did you believe Vivian Glassman to be a member of the Rosenberg spy 
ring? 

“*A. After Julius Rosenberg told me about Joel Barr, I knowing about the 
relationship between Joel Barr and Vivian Glassman, came to the conclusion 
that Vivian Glassman was involved in some way’ ” (pp. 3-5). 

“Nathan Sussman, a member of the Communist Party from 1935 to 1940 and 
from 1942 to 1945, has cooperated with the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other governmental agencies. Sussman, a member of the Young Communist 
League from 1935 to 1938, while a student at the College of the City of New 
York, testified that fellow students Aaron Coleman, Julius Rosenberg, Morton 
Sobell, Joel Barr, Henry Nathan Shoiket, and Morris Savitsky (Savitt) were 
also members of the Young Communist League at that time (p. 10).” 

Army Signal Corps—subversion and espionage, hearings before the permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, part 1, October 22, November 24, 25, and December 8, 
1953: 

“Interrogation of David Greenglass conducted at the United States peni- 
tentiary, Lewisburg, Pa., October 1953 (p. 19) : 

+ ae * * * * ” 

“Q. Was Rosenberg the only member of the ring who committed espionage 
in the Signal Corps?—A. No. There were others. 

“Q. Would you give us details on what you know about the others?—A. Yes. 
There was Joel Barr. He worked out at Fort Monmouth with the Signal Corps 
and later he worked with Sperry Gyroscope in Lake Success, N. Y. Julius, 
at this time, was trying to get me to leave the country, hoping that I would not 
be caught and thereby expose the spy ring. When I differed with Julius on 
the method of leaving the country, he said that I should leave via the port of 
New York, taking a steamship to France. 

“When I remonstrated with Rosenberg saying that this was not a very good 
method since I would be under the eye of the FBI and the State Department, 
Julius said that more important people than I had left by this route. When 
I asked who they were, Julius said ‘Joel Barr, for one.’ Julius had told me 
that Barr was one of those who had given him information on electronic ap- 
paratus. Rosenberg then mentioned that he had gotten the information on the 
thinking machines from Barr. 

“Originally Julius had said that Barr had gone to Belgium to study 
music” (p. 21). 

* * * * * * < 

“Q. Do you know Vivian Glassman?—A. Yes, I do. 

“Q. Under what circumstances did you meet Vivian Glassman?—-A. I first 
met Vivian Glassman after the war, around 1946. I met Vivian at Julius’ and 
Ethel’s apartment where I was told that she worked for some kind of a board 
that dealt with backward children. I believe she was employed as a secretary. 
Vivian, Ethel, and Julius were exceedingly friendly. When, for example, Ethel 
had to go out Wednesday afternoons on her mysterious business, Vivian took 
care of the Rosenberg children. 

“I also met Vivian down at our shop. Joel Barr had some radio equipment 
and some photographing equipment at our shop. sarr was also building an 
electronics apparatus of some kind in the shop. Vivian would come to the shop 
to meet Joel and they would eventually leave together. I later learned from 
Julius that Joel and Vivian were keeping company together. 

“Q. Did you believe Vivian Glassman to be a member of the Rosenberg spy 
ring?—-A. After Julius Rosenberg told me about Joel Barr, I, knowing about the 
relationship between Joel Barr and Vivian Glassman, came to the conclusion that 
Vivian Glassman was involved in some way” (p. 22). 

* * * +. * 7 * 

Testimony of Nathan Sussman on December 8, 1953: 

“Mr. Coon. And did you, at Western Electric, run into Joel Barr again? 

“Mr. SussMAN. Yes; I did. 

“Mr. Conn. In between the time you had known Joel Barr in the Young 
Communist League at City College and the time you saw him at Western 
Electric Co., do you know where Joel Barr had worked? 
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“Mr. SussMAN. He told me he worked at Fort Monmouth. 

“Mr. Coun. Now, when you knew Joel Barr, you told us he was in the YCL 
at City College, and was Joel Barr still a Communist when you saw him down 
at Western Electric? 

“Mr. SuSSMAN. Yes; he was (p. 58). 

* * +. * x ~ © 

“Mr. Coun. We will put that on the agenda of things we have to talk about, 
and we will make arrangements for questions to be submitted. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, at this time, in view of Mr. Coleman’s sworn testimony 
that he was never a member of the Young Communist League, and now, in view 
of the testimony of Mr. Sussman that Mr. Coleman was, in fact, a member 
of the Young Communist League, with Mr. Sussman, with Julius Rosenberg, and 
Sobell, and Barr, and the others mentioned, Savitsky and Shoiket—and Rosen- 
berg has been executed, and Barr, the record will note, according to the best 
information we have been able to obtain, has been named in public testimony as a 
member of the Rosenberg ring and named in testimony before this committee and 
other places, and Barr has left this country, and, according to our best informa- 


tion, is behind the Iron Curtain at this time and, of course, unavailable to the 
committee” (p. 59). 
* ~ ” * ~ * * 

“Mr. Conn. Mr. Chairman, the subject matter of the inquiry to Rosenberg on 
cross-examination was concerning people like Barr and how long his associa- 
tion with them continued after they were classmates at City College. Bearing 
in mind that Rosenberg and Sobell were in the same class, as were Barr, Cole- 
man, and others, Rosenberg, under cross-examination, was asked a question as to 


which people who were his college friends he continued a relationship with 
after he left college. 


“He named Joel Barr, I recall, and 1 or 2 others, and that was all he could 
recall” (p. 61). 

Mr. Morris. It can be made available to anybody else who wants to 
look at it in the meantime. The effect of that, Mr. Mandel, was it not, 
was the testimony that Joel Barr had attended Communist Party 
meetings; is that not the effect of that letter 

Mr. Manpet. Yes; that is in the testimony. 

Senator Butter. And the whereabouts of Joel Barr at this time are 
unknown ? 

Mr. Manpet. He is said to be in Europe. 

Mr. Morris. They are trying to find out, exactly, where he is, Sena- 
tor; trying to find the kind of work he may be doing now. Ben, what 
about item 6? Item 6, Senator, would indicate that, even when he 
applied for employment with Sperry Gyroscope Co., he gave J. R. 
Rosenberg, obviously Julius Rosenberg, 10 Monroe Street, as a refer- 
ence. 

What about item 3, Mr. Mandel? Is that part of the other one? 

Senator Burier. Is that a part of the permanent record of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Manpe.. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was five the one you gave us? Well, it’s 5; 3 and 5 
were incorporated. 

Senator Butter. This is testimony which will be made a part of the 
permanent record of the committee; William Perl. 

Mr. Morris. How about eight, Mr. Mandel, “Summary of personnel 
action on Julius Rosenberg,” as furnished by the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, that describes his employment duties in detail? 

Mr. Manvet. I received from the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
a record of employment of Julius Rosenberg. I will mention just 
the high spots, among them being that he was employed by the Newark 
Signal Corps inspection zone. The memorandum describes in detail 
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the plants at which Rosenberg served as an inspector in the different 
projects, the projects that he inspected. Now, on the list of equip- 
ment to which Rosenberg had access, according to the Defense Depart- 
ment memorandum, there are the following: Airborne long-range 
radar, radio receiver for bomb control, rocket fuses, proximity fuses 
and here it should be noted that Mr. Greenglass said that Rosenberg 
had boasted of gaining possession of the proximity fuse—a man- 
operated mine detector. These are some of the items which Rosen- 
berg had access to, which I would like to present for the record in 
full detail. 

Senator Butter. They will be made a part of the record. 

(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 52 


as follows :) 


— 95 
i, 


and read 


ExHIBIT No. 527 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1957. 
Mr. BENJAMIN MANDEL, 
Research Director, Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. MANDEL: I am pleased to enclose information received from the 
Department of the Army relative to your recent request on Julius Rosenberg - 
(deceased ) 

I trust this information will meet your needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON R. ADAMS, 
Captain, United States Navy, Deputy Assistant to the Secretary 
(Legislative Affairs). 


Résumé or JULIUS ROSENBERG’S CAREER AS AN INSPECTOR FOR THE SIGNAL CORPS 


Summary of personnel actions, Julius Rosenberg (DOB May 12, 1918) 








| 
Date Nature of action Title and grade | Duty station 
sundae Sheet. _ itl beth eee eae tel iil Nanette cin iit 
3Sep. 1940] E.O. D..-.- ..-------| Jr. Engr. (Radio), P-1......| New York Signal Corps Procure- 
; ment District, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
14 Oct. 1941 | Chg. station.......---.-... si a alae ancieninie Philadelphia Proc. Dist., Phila. 
| Signal Depot, Pa. 
1Jan. 1942 | Chg. in status...........| Asst. Engr. (Inspection), | Do. 
| P-2, 
13 Jam. 1063 | Che. station.............|.....de.... : .--| Newark SigC Inspection Dist. 
of the Phila. SigC Proc. Dist., 
Newark, N. J 
4 Onhi SOR Bt Ould. cise. cl Mc sti cious ...--| Newark SigC inspection zone, 
| Newark, N. J. 
16 Feb. 1943 | Chg. in status...........| Associate Engr., Insp., P-3_-| Do. 
1 Oct. 1944 | Pay increase (periodic Engineer, Inspection, P-3_- Do. 
10 Feb 1945 | Suspension....-.....---- | AL boteheiehaieenc sl Do. 
26 Mar 1945 | Removal.-............--. ac ceedcks an — Do. 





Note.— Attended SigC Inspection School under the control of the Philadelphia Procurement District 
located at Fort Monmouth but not connected with the laboratories, for a period of from 2 to 6 weeks 
beginning, in September 1940, 


JOB DESCRIPTION No. 1 


5 September 1940 (C. P. D. 8—1931 revised) for Julius Rosenberg—Title: Junior 
Engineer (Radio) P-—1, $2,000 


Description of duties, with approximate percent of time spent on each major 
operation: (A detailed statement reflecting the work actually performed by the 
employee rather than a general job specification is desired. ) 

Under the supervision of the Associate Engineer in charge of the radio equip- 
ment subsection to which he is assigned, he carries out duties assigned him at 
plants of contractors and when any Principal Inspector of Signal Corps Equip- 
ment (SP-7) or Inspector of Signal Corps Equipment (SP-6) is assigned to 
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assist him in inspection duties at plants, he supervises their inspection activities 
and assigns their worktothem. These duties comprise: 


Percent 

a. Reading over contract, order, change orders, and amendments__-_-_--_- 1 

b. Reading over correspondence applying to the contract or order____~~-- 1 

ce. Reviewing drawing and specifications applying_______--_-_-_-__-__-_-----_- 3 

d. = inging actual inspection at plant with contractor__________-__----_ 2 

e. Checking test facilities for correctness and their adequacy~- shinai ia 2 
f. Sraseedien required inspection reports and other reports ‘relating to 

a ee i ee etieinenmenioe % 2 

g. Reporting on errors, deviations, modifications, recommended changes _ com 10 

h. Checking of packing, marking, and preparation of Shipment Forms__-- 1 


i. Inspecting and testing Signal Corps equipment and supplies either man- 
ufactured, in process of manufacture, or preliminary inspection and 
test of materials prior to assembly, at plants of contractors in various 
cities engaged in production of radio equipment 





a alla ibis estate 100 


Under immediate supervision of Associate Engineer in charge of the radio 
equipment subsection. 

a. Number of employees supervised depends upon inspection and assignment 
(would include a varying number of Principal Inspectors of Signal Corps Equip- 
ment (SP-7), $2,300 per annum, and Inspectors of Signal Corps Equipment 
(SP-6), $2,000 per annum). 

b. Immediate Supervisor: Associate Engineer in charge of the radio equip- 
ment subsection (Radio), P-3, $3,200 per annum. 


JOB DESCRIPTION No. 2 


8 December 1941 (C. P. D. 8—1931 revised) for Julius Rosenberg— 
Title: Assistant Engineer (Inspection) P-—2, $2,600 


Description of duties, with approximate percent of time spent on each major 
operation: (A detailed statement reflecting the work actually performed by the 
employee rather than a general job specification is desired. ) 

Under the supervision of the Senior Engineer (Inspection) P-—5, in charge of 
the Inspection Service Section, and/or Engineer (Inspection) P-4, in charge of 
the Radio Commodity Section to which he is assigned, he carries out duties 
assigned him at plants of contractors, and when any Jr. Engineer, P—1, Associate 
Inspector, SP-6, or Asst. Inspector SP-5, is assigned to assist him in inspection 
duties at plants, he assigns and supervises their inspection activities. These 
duties comprise: 


Percent 

a. Reviewing of contracts or orders, with their accompanying change orders 
and amendments, on which he is assigned___________________________ 1 

b. Reviewing of pertinent correspondence applying to these contracts or 
I ssc ccceeeseete iret eee ee inccsctniis eoente eeoeneeeentenentnnicnaeerenckeen tence 1 

ce. Reviewing of all drawings and specifications which pertain to these con- 
SSUES “100 ic ein chetdibntecicicccndunke aminadsbece 3 

d. Arranging for the actual inspection at the plants of contractors and 
assigning specific duties to his assistants_...............____________ 2 


e. Checking the test facilities of the contractor to determine its adequate- 


I Ine I es ne nc em ecteernees'ny eared enoniabinaieiedeamates 2 
f. Correlating inspection of his assistants, and rendering inspection reports, 

and any other reports that may be necessary pertaining to the inspec- 

tion, acceptance, and shipment of the equipment involved__.___________ 2 
g. Reporting errors, deviations, and modifications noted in inspection and 

ry Se aetna niet seep matndriarnsieasehcomeen 20 
h. Checking the packing and shipping of accepted equipment_______________ 1 


i. Inspecting and testing, or supervising same, of Signal Corps equipment 
and supplies, either manufactured or in the process of manufacture; 
or making preliminary inspection of materials prior to assembly into 
re a iret a ai tices ected cenit wht Ameen netics 68 
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Under the supervision of the Senior Engineer (Inspection) P-—5, in charge of 
Inspection Service Section and/or Engineer (Inspection) P-—4, in charge of the 
Radio Commodity Section, he has full responsibility for the carrying out of 
inspections at the plants to which he is assigned. 

a. Number of employees supervised depends upon inspection and assignment 
(would include varying numbers of Jr. Engineers, P—1, $2,000 per annum; Associ- 
ate Inspector, SP-6, $2,000 per annum; Assistant Inspector, SP—5, $1,800 per 
annum ; Instrument Maker, Unclassified, $2,600 per annum). 

b. Senior Engineer (Inspection) P-—5, $4,600 per annum, in charge of Inspec- 
tion Service Section, and/or Engineer (Inspection) P-4, $3,800 per annum, in 
charge of Radio Commodity Section. 


JOB DESCRIPTION No. 3 


10 February 1943 (C. P. D. 8—19381 revised) for Julius Rosenberg—tTitle: 
Associate Engineer (Inspection) P-3, $3,200 


Description of duties, with approximate percent of time spent on each major 
operation: (A detailed statement reflecting the work actually performed by the 
employee rather than a general job specification is desired.) 

Under the direction of the Officer in Charge of the Technical Section he 
carries out duties assigned him at plants of contractors These duties comprise: 

Percent 
a. Reviewing contracts and orders with all pertinent correspondence, draw- 
ings, and specifications, in order to become familiar with the technical 
and contractual requirements of the inspection______- ttigo< ¢ 2D 
b. Arranging for the necessary facilities at the contractor’s pl: int required 
to carry on inspection, and arranging for the test Cemesneinds to be 
I ee cade 10 
e. Checking the test equipment of the contractor ‘to determine its adequacy 
and correctness ineiettehe ate. 5 
d. Assigning, correlating, and supervising the activities of engineer and 
inspector personnel assisting him at the plant of contractor_______---- 10 
e. Inspecting and testing Signal Corps equipment and supplies either manu- 
factured or in the process of manufacture; or making preliminary 


inepection of materials prior to assembly into complete units__........ 40 
f. Recommending or makine changes in inspection and inspection procedure 

to facilitate acceptance and delivery of equipment and supplies_____.. 5 
g. Rendering required inspection reports and other reports relating to ac- 

ceptance, rejections, or shipment of equipment and supplies_____- oe 5 


h. Correlating reports of assistants on errors, deviation, modifications, re- 
jections as well as recommended change on equipment undergoing in- 
spection and either making decisions on the matters or referring them to 





ae peer OU i a eel 10 

i. Supervising the checking of the packing, marking, and shipping of accepted 
NS A Na irene cp svnd bales nde nce oeeshdiee Saheb anda ienes 5 
I faci Ehsaan tahi ha bt S ek UN a Sh ge, os ahastabit tise dielathennl 100 


Extent of supervision and own responsibility under which duties are performed. 
Under general supervision with a high degree of latitude for independent decision. 

a. Grades and salaries of employees supervised : SP—2, $1,320 p. a., SP-3, $1,440 
p. a, SP-4, $1,820 p. a., SP-5, $1,800 p. a. SP-6, $2,000 p. a. SP-7, $2,300 p. a., 
SP-8, $2,600 p. a., P-1, $2,000 p. a., P-2, $2,600 p. a., as assigned. 

b. Grade and salary of immediate supervisors: P-—4, $3,800. 


List oF CONTRACTORS 


Following is a list of contractors, at whose plants Rosenberg served as 
inspector : 
1, Approximately 1 year at Jefferson-Travis Manufacturing Co., 380 Second 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2. Approximately one-half year at Peter A. Petroff. 
3. Approximately 1% years traveled and worked on assignments of from 1 
week to 2 months’ duration at— 
RCA, Camden 
Hammerlund Radio Corp. 


93215—58—pt. 87-2 
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Radio Receptor Corp. 
J. H. Bunnell 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 
4. From approximately July 1, 1943, until suspension at Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp., 11 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


LIsT OF EQUIPMENTS 


Following is a list of equipments to which Rosenberg had access while serving 
as a Signal Corps inspector : 

1. UF-1, UF-2 (Jefferson-Travis): Not identified. Presumed to be com- 
mercial, hence not classified. 

2. Model 350, 350-A (Jefferson-Travis) : Commercial High Frequency Radio 
telephone telegraph, about 150 watts output. Supplied U. 8S. Army for ZI (Zone 
of Interior) training purposes. Unclassified. 

3. British Wireless Set No. 48: Unclassified—no record of original classi- 
fication. 

4. Radio Set AN/APN-4 (formerly Radio Set SCR 622-A): Confidential—9 
April 1948; Declassified—27 January 1946. Transferred to Air Force. JANAP 
140 lists this equipment as Navy now. Loran receiver-indicator, A/B. 

An airborne long-range radar navigation equipment which operates in con- 
junction with ground stations to give long-range navigation information to the 
crew of an aircraft. Rosenberg had access to this equipment during the period 
when it was classified. 

5. Radio Receiving Set AN/CRW-2(): Secret until 23 December 1943 when 
it was downgraded to Confidential; Unclassified 18 October 1945. An Air Force 
unclassified equipment. A radio receiver used in a bomb to change the course 
of the bomb by remote control. Rosenberg had access to the equipment during 
the time it was classified Secret. 

6. Nose MC-882: Confidential—21 June 1948. -art of Fuse, Rocket, RRP, 
M-3 (ORD). Transferred to Army Ordnance. No record of reclassification. 

7. Radar Set AN/CPQ-1: Secret at the time Rosenberg had access to this 
equipment. Now under Army Ordnance cognizance and currently identified by 
other military nomenclature. Understood to be Confidential. It is a proximity 
fuse device. Rosenberg went to the Bureau of Standards for about 2 weeks’ 
training on this equipment on approximately 19 June 1944. 

8. Detector Set AN/PRS-1: Confidential—25 January 1944; Regraded Re- 
stricted 24 August 1945; Regraded Unclassified 30 August 1945. Portable man- 
operated mine detector. 

9. Radio Set SCR-593: Originally Unclassified—380 August 1948. Portable 
High Frequency 6-channel receiving set. 

10. Radio Set SCR-506: Originally Unclassified—30 August 1948. Vehicular 
Very High Frequeney-Frequency Modulation radio set. 

11. Radio Receiver BC-—652—A: Originally Unclassified—30 August 1948. Part 
of Radio Set SCR-506 (see item 10, above). 

12. Hand Generator Mark II: Not identified. Believed to be British equip- 
ment. No information available. 

13. Radio Receiver BC-603—-DM: Originally Unclassified—25 January 1944. 
Part of Radio Sets SCR-508, 528, 538, 524, and 534. Vehicular Very High Fre- 
quency-Frequency Modulation Receiver. 





Mr. Morris. Anything else, Mr. Mandel? Do you have anything 
in connection with Morton Sobell ? 

Mr. Manovet. I have a summary of information obtained from the 
General Electric Co. which discloses that Morton Sobell was first 
hired by the General Electric Co. on June 15, 1942, on a test force. 
He had 1 test assignment on radio transmitters, 2 in research labora- 
tory, 1 in general engineering laboratory, and 2 in A and OS engi- 
neering, that is, before he was transferred to the General Electric 
engineering organization on July 5, 1943. 

He was a graduate of City College of New York in 1938, and the 
University of Michigan in 1942. Prior to working for General Elec- 
tric Co., he spent 3 years in the Navy, Bureau of Ordnance, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. After he left the General Electric Co. on June 13, 
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1947, he me as employed by the Reeves Instrument Co., 215 East 91st 
Street, New York City. While employed by the General Electric 
Co.. Sobell was doing development work on Servel amplifiers and 
other controls used on land and sea radar equipment. The General 
Electric Co. considered Sobel! so essential to the work of develop 
ment of land and seaborne radar control systems that they asked for 
his deferment by the draft board on March 14, 1945. On June 29, 
1944, Morton Sobell received from the Bureau of Ships of the United 
States Navy an identification certificate card No. 5596 for visits to 
military installations with secret-security clearance. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I think if we had further opportunity, as I 
say, to interrogate Gold and Greenglass, we could develop this more 
fully. 

In addition, we have other things, Senator, that I would like to 
present in public testimony only after further investigation. 

Senator Butier. I shall do everything in my power to make that 
possible. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel has made the suggestion that as of now 
the only thing we have about Jack Soble is a series of articles, the 
INS articles, that were run by Jack Lotto. Now, may they go into 
the record, Senator ? 

Senator Burier. Yes; they will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Morris. With the understanding, Senator, that we should pur- 
sue our efforts to take the sworn testimony of Soble, particularly 
inasmuch as we have been told that he does have present-day secrets 
on espionage in the United States. 

(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 528” and reads 
as follows:) 

ExuisitT No. 528 


[New York Journal-American, November 10-20, 1957 


HOW I SPIED ON U. 8S. FOR THE REDS 
By Jack Soble—written with Jack Lotto 


Moscow’s Red Square was a sea of bunting, Red flags and portraits of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. It was November 6, 1947—the eve of the 30th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution. 

In the Kremlin, as we were all to read the next morning, 3,000 Communist 
Party leaders at a special session of the Supreme Soviet leaped from their seats 
and cheered wildly at what they were hearing. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov had announced, “The secret of 
the atomic bomb has long ceased to exist.” 

That same evening, I learned something Molotov didn’t tell his audience. It 
was one of Russia’s most closely guarded secrets—a secret never disclosed until 
this very moment: The name of the Soviet agent who changed the course of 
history by smuggling atomic secrets out of the United States in 1943-44, even 
before the United States had exploded its first bomb. 

I was in Moscow in 1947, after 6 years of busy spy activity in America, to 
receive important new assignments from the top men of the Russian worldwide 
espionage headquarters. 

My services for the Soviet secret police went back to 1931. I was recruited in 
Berlin where I had completed my college education, under a “take it or else” 
edict—“‘work for us,” a Soviet secret agent there warned, “or you will never see 
your wife again.’ 

The job was to spy on Leon Trotsky for Josef Stalin, who was obsessed with 
the idea of knowing everything his hated rival was doing and thinking even 
in exile. 

I was selected for this task for two reasons—first, I was one of Trotsky’s most 
trusted followers, and second, the Russians held my wife Myra as a hostage in 
Moscow when she returned there from Berlin to visit relatives. 
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Confronted by Trotsky 


For 2 years, in 1931 and 1932, I spied on Trotsky and the men around him 
Trotsky, suspecting nothing, invited me to his heavily guarded home at Prinkipo, 
Turkey. I duly reported back to the Kremlin everything Trotsky told me in 
confidence, including his pungent remarks about Stalin. 

The assignment ended suddenly one day when Trotsky called me in and in a 
fit of rage told me he had discovered what I was up to. He said: 

“You will one day regret what you are doing. I never want to see you again 

I never again did see Trotsky, who was assassinated in Mexico in 1940. 

Although Trotsky’s discovery of what he had cailed iny treason cut the assign 
ment short, I apparently had performed my role well from the Kremlin stand 
point. For the next 7 years I edited imported Communist newspapers in Russia 
including anti-Nazi papers smuggled into Germany. 

Then, in 1940, I was sent to the United States to execute espionage assignments 
as the price of saving my parents and other members of my family from Siberia 
In the United States under direction of Soviet diplomats, I became supervisor, 
paymaster, and recruiter of espionage agents. 

In 1947, having received my American citizenship, in accordance with NKVD 
(secret police orders), I had slipped into Moscow via Czechoslovakia from Paris 
posing as a Red army officer, “Colonel Dorow.” 


Evening of Drinking 


Many of the secret police executives were my old friends from previous clan 
destine activities and they were on hand to welcome me back. 

After an evening of wining and dining, our chauffeured car drove past the 
Kremlin and halted a short distance away, at the Metropole Hotel opposite the 
Bolshoi Theatre. 

The large doses of cognac and vodka had had their effect on one of my two 
drinking companions—Maj. Gen. Vassili M. Zubilin, who had been my boss in 
America. He was staggering drunk. 

Zubilin, a short, bespectacled, ugly looking man, was now head of all Soviet 
intelligence activities outside the Soviet Union. 

My other companion, a man known mysteriously as “Alexej” and I half dragged, 
half carried the general through the lobby of the cavernous, tarnished gilt lobby 
with its dirty red plush carpets to the three-room suite the NKVD had reserved 
for me. 

Alexej and I gently deposited Zubilin in bed and went to the sitting room, 
where we resumed our drinking and began reminiscing about our experiences in 
the “decadent” United States. 


Guarded Secrets Revealed 


Alexej was a Russian secret-police agent who ostensibly was only Zubilin’s 
chauffeur. It was apparent, however, from the way his identity was guarded, 
and his treatment, that he was far more important than was generally believed. 
He was one of Zubilin’s closest henchmen. In all the years I knew and worked 
with Alexej, I never was able to determine his full, or real, name. 

As the evening wore on, and helped along by the vodka, Alexej and I began 
exchanging more and more intimate confidences. 

I expressed the belief that Comrade E. Zubilin had certainly come a long way 
since our last encounter 3 years before. He was then only second secretary in 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Now, I said, he was a big man in Russia, in charge of all espionage. 

“Why not?” my companion shot back proudly. He glanced around the room, 
conspiratorially. 

His flushed face pressed against my ear and I heard a whisper that made my 
body tingle with excitement. 

“He is the man who brought to the motherland the atomic secrets of the 
accursed United States.” 

I was stunned. I couldn’t believe that my boss, a man who was almost always 
drunk, had carried off the historic event. 

Zubilin, alone, of course, could have accomplished nothing. It was British 
traitor Klaus Fuchs who started the catastrophic chain of reaction. He gave 
the priceless data to American chemist Harry Gold, of Philadelphia in six meet- 
ings in New York City. 
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Gold who later worked for executed spy Julius Rosenberg, transmitted the 

documents to Anatoli Yakovlev, a subordinate of Zubilin. 

On August 27, 1944, Zubilin hurriedly left the country, carrying in his diplo- 
tically immune dispatch case America’s most precious secrets for harnessing 
atom. 

A Look of Astonishment 


Alexej saw the look of astonishment on my face at his disclosure. For a sec- 
nd, an expression of terrifying fear crossed his face. Through his vodka- 

eged senses had come a cold realization of the magnitude of what he had 
et slip. 

With his fist Alexej pushed aside the bottles, sending them crashing to the 
ioor. In the same motion, he rushed to the bedroom door to see whether Zubilin 
was awake or had heard his colossal blunder. 

Oblivious to my presence, he pulled open the door to my suite and craned 
his neck in both directions. 

Relieved to find no one in sight, Alexej turned and glared at me, as though I 

ere to blame for what he had done. 

I didn’t know what to expect next. 

“You must help me, comrade,” he pleaded. “Please, I beg you. Your lips 
must be sealed, or our lives will be forfeit. You must never mention what you 
heard. It will mean the firing squad for both of us.” 


Soviet Agent Reveals First Step in Plot 


“Comrade Beria would like to see you. Come with us please.” 

The words of the secret-police man terrified me. 

I felt no consolation in the fact that I was friendly with and held in high 
esteem by important members of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
and the secret police. 

As we rode toward Moscow’s dreaded Lubyanka Prison, hidden behind the 
brownstone Interior Ministry, I felt a sense of impending doom that June day 
in 1940. 

I thought of my wife, Myra, and the adorable 11-month-old son, Leonid (Larry), 
we had adopted only 2 months before. 

Why, I kept asking myself, would Secret Police Chief Lavrenti Beria, one of 
the most powerful men in all Russia, call for me? 

Even as we passed through the iron gates to enter the grim prison building 
which served as headquarters for the secret police, I was thinking desperately, 
analyzing, reviewing my past activities, trying to uncover any wrong I might 
have committed. 

I thought back to the days of 1931-82 when I had spied on Leon Trotsky for 
the secret police, how since then I had carried out important journalistic assign- 
ments, including the editorship of anti-German newspapers. 

Armed sentries patrolled the long corridor we walked through to reach Beria’s 
first floor office. 

Four men were in the room when I was admitted. Beria, wearing a dark blue 
business suit, sat at his desk studying some papers through his rimless, pince-nez 
glasses, 

One of the three uniformed officers was Peter Vassilievich Fedotov. He was 
the man responsible for Stalin’s safety and also Chief of the Foreign Section of 
the NKVD (secret police). 

Fedotov, an old friend, greeted me warmly, as did his assistants, Matusow 
and Swerdloy, putting me at ease. 

The short, bullnecked Beria, considered the No. 2 man in Russia, looked up at 
me. His thin lips curled into a smile. Remaining seated, he extended his hand 
toward me. 

“Ah, Comrade Sobolevicius [my real name], I am so glad you could come.’ 

He invited me to sit down and came briskly to the purpose of his summons. 

“I have heard of the good and loyal work you have done for the party. 
Comrade Stalin remembers your name and the services you performed regard- 
ing that dastardly enemy of the state, Trotsky.” 

Rubbing his bald head and pinching his long nose as he spoke, Stalin’s police 
boss informed me he had decided I should leave the journalistic work I had 
pursued since 1933. 


’ 
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The New Mission Is Decided Upon 


“We have decided,” he droned on with his Georgian accent, ‘‘on some new and 
more important work. You will go abroad to the United States, where you will 
perform vital informational-type activities in behalf of the motherland. 

“Provided you pledge to work faithfully for us, you may take your wife, child, 
parents, and certain of your relatives in Lithuania.” 

He paused for a second, then went on: 

“Otherwise, your whole family, according to Russian law, must be exiled to 
Siberia. They are capitalists and exploiters of the working classes.” 

Beria was referring to the fact that my father was a well-to-do bristle manu- 
facturer with two factories in Lithuania, the Baltic country the Russians had 
taken over. His bristles were sold to brush manufacturers throughout the world 
under the well-known trademark “M. 8.” 


His Only Choice : Spying or Siberia 


I had no choice. It was either return to espionage work or see my family 
exiled—or worse. 

“We shall drink a toast to your new career in the service of the motherland, 
Comrade,” Beria told me. “But, first things first,” he said briskly. “Get your 
relatives and bring them here so the necessary papers can be prepared for these 
poor refugees.” 

He laughed as he dismissed me. 

Two days later I was in Vilkaviskis, Lithuania, a town of 8,000, where I had 
been born in 1903, with a list of 12 members of my family who would be permitted 
to leave. 

Other relatives learned that we were departing for America and pleaded tear 
fully with me to take them along. It was too much to say “No” tothem. I added 
eight more to the group to receive forged passports. 


A Deal Is Made on the Property 


The deputy chief of the secret police, Matusow, who had accompanied me, 
refused to approve additions to the list. 

We made a deal, which melted his objections. I told him he could take posses 
sion of the factories and other properties, liquidate them, and keep the proceeds 
for himself. 

We got transit visas from the Japanese. 

The night before our departure for Vladivostok, Fedetov called at my Moscow 
apartment. 

“Comrade Beria hasn't forgotten his promise. He has prepared a little fare- 
well party for you,” he said, slapping me on the back. 

A short time latér we were at the swank Aragvi Restaurant on City Hall 
Square, just up the street from the Kremlin. 

Part of the high-eilinged restaurant whose tiled walls were covered with 
murals had been closed off for the private party. 

When I arrived with Fedetov, a dozen of Russia’s top-ranking secret police 
stood and toasted me with raised glasses. 


All-Night Affair With Many Toasts 


During that memorable all-night affair, scores of vodka toasts were drunk 
to me. 

Busy waiters were hard put to keep the tables laden with caviar, sturgeon, 
shishkabob, ploy (lamb with rice), and, of course, vodka and brandy. 

At the height of the festivities, Fedetov took me aside to a corner of the room. 

“Comrade Sobolevicius,” he declared with a grimness that sounded strange at 
such a gay affair, “I want to remind you of your mission as you prepare to 
leave us. 

“We rely upon you. Comrade Beria wanted me to remind you that should 
you fail us or try to doublecross us, you and your dear ones will never be safe 
from us. Our arm—the long arm of the motherland—is everywhere, it reaches 
everywhere.” 

He stepped back a pace, saluted me and commanded : 

“Come, let us have a drink, my friend.” 
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Rep AGENTS SPRING TRAP 


In the Soviet espionage network, the most innocent communication can lead 
toa trap laid by secret police agents. 

In June 1942, I was in Montreal, Canada, working as foreman in a bristle 
factory owned by my brother, Boris. My wife, Myra, and I had moved there 
telling no one of our whereabouts—after arriving in the United States from. 
Russia, via Japan, in November 1941. 

Despite my promise to Soviet Secret Police Chief Lavrenti Beria to become 
his spy in America, I had decided to cut myself off completely from the past 
and begin a new, clean life in the free air of the New World. I felt secure 
thousands of miles from Moscow. 

Then came a letter from Amtorg, Soviet trade and purchasing mission in 
New York. It was an offer to sell bristles at a extremely low, and attractive 
prices. It sounded like a normal business proposal. I was urged to come to 
New York to examine the samples. 


Greeted as Friend 


In New York the Amtorg manager, named Fomin, greeted me like a long-lost 
friend. His prices, however, were way out of line. The trip from Canada was 
a complete waste of time, I felt. 

Irritated and angry, I demanded to know why he had misrepresented his 
prices in the letter. 

Instead of getting an answer, Fomin inquired where I was staying in New 
York. 

“What difference does that make?” I retorted. 

“Some people want to see you,” he answered. 

Puzzled, I asked for their names. 


Help From Moscow 


“Your friends in Moscow who helped you come to America,” he replied. “I 
suggest you do as you are told.” 

All the promises I had made to myself evaporated. I quickly acceded. 

Fomin told me to go to the lobby of my hotel (Paris Hotel, 97th Street and 
West End Avenue) at 10 a. m. the next day. There, he said, I would meet a 
short, stocky man carrying a Saturday Evening Post in his right hand with his 
index finger inside the pages of the magazine. 

I kept the appointment. The man of the given description evidently knew 
what I looked like, for he approached me and said in Russian: 

“T am Vassili Machailovitch. Why have you been hiding? We need your 
services.” 

On the defensive, I explained that I had been working in Canada for a liveli- 
hood for my family. 

Ordered to Move 


“It is necessary for you to move immediately to New York and live here,” 
he commanded. “There is no time to lose. You have no choice, comrade.” 

Machailovich, a repulsive looking man who wore glasses, impressed me that 
he meant business. 

The agent, who later proved to be Vassili Zubilin, boss of all Soviet secret police 
representatives in the United States, gave me 96 hours to return to Canada, 
get together my family and belongings and resettle in New York. 

Four days later I met Zubilin in the lobby of the Beacon Theater, in New 
York. I was given my first assignment and the code name “Sam.” 

Zubilin, who was operating under the cover of third secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, informed me I was to work under him. 

The immediate job was to investigate and report on the Trotskyites, and 
on Jewish and Zionist organizations. 


Three Trotskyite Groups 


He explained there were three Trotskyite groups in New York City and that a 
Russian agent had been planted in each group. 

Zubilin said I would be in charge of collecting all information these and other 
agents obtained and passing it on to another Russian, who was later introduced 
to me as “Serge.” 
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Outlining how I was to gather information on the Zionist movement, and the 
United Jewish Appeal, Zubilin said Russia regarded Judasim as an enemy to, and 
a menace to communism, Judaism, as well as Catholicism and all other religions 
he told me, was “a guise for imperialism and the exploitation of the proletariat.” 


Deeply Religious 


As a man who had been brought up by a deeply religious Lithuanian family in 
an atmosphere steeped with religious tradition, I should have been shocked and 
angered by his words. 

Instead, blinded by my intense communistic beliefs which had become my only 
religion, I accepted them. 

Zubilin kept me supplied with over $1,000 a month to cover my rent and pay the 
half dozen agents under my direction $100—-$150 monthly, plus expenses. 

I met the three Trotsky agents, each at different restaurants, to get their 
reports. 

From them I received the name and addresses of the members, occurrences at 
meetings, and activities and trends of the Trotskyite movement. 

A man and woman, dedicated Communists, were planted in the offices of the 
United Jewish Appeal. Through them I obtained secret correspondence between 
Zionist leaders and our State Department, as well as reports of conversations. 


Briefed on Zionists 


I received minute details of the activities of other Zionist organizations at 
rendezvous in the Times Square area. 

From the summer of 1942 until the end of 1944 I met Zubilin frequently. He was 
almost always in a drunken condition. 

His favorite drinks were double Manhatians, very sweet, or double Martinis, 
very dry. (In Russia, he never touched anything but vodka and cognac. ) 

In March 1944 Zubilin told me I had proved my reliability to the Soviet 
Government and would be rewarded with the biggest, most important job of my 
career. 

ESPIONAGE GANG GAVE HoL_tywoop Rear Fiim-FLaAm 


Every producer in Hollywood would have laughed me out of his office if I had 
ever tried to sell him a movie script like this: 

A record and publishing company called the Boris Morros Music Co., of 
Hollywood and New York, lines up such talent and popular recording artists as 
Hoagy Carmichael, Bob Crosby, and Frances Langford. 

Hit records like Rum and Coca Cola and Chattanooga Choo Choo are produced 
and sold. 

But the entire operation is a “blind” for a widespread Soviet espionage network. 
Bosses and “salesmen” are Russian intelligence agents. 

Crazy as it sounds, the “script” would be an exact portrayal of the activities of 
the company I was appointed to supervise for the Kremlin. 

The stars, of course, had no way of knowing they were being used as attractive 
window dressing for an outfit organized to be a clearinghouse for spies through- 
out the United States, Canada, Central and South America. 


Meets Morros 


My first contact with the roly-poly, loquacious Boris Morros came in March 
1944. My Russian boss in the United States, Vassili Zubilin, summoned me to 
the Far East Restaurant in New York where I was introduced to the showman. 

Over Martinis, Zubilin outlined for me Morros’ career in Hollywood as a music 
composer and picture director. Zubilin then told us that he would be tied up 
with other work (which I later learned was theft of United States atomic secrets) 
and that Morros was to take his orders from me thereafter. 

“Our comrade,” the third secretary of the Soviet Embassy declared, pointing 
to the beaming Morros, “is completely devoted to the motherland, and is one of 
our most trusted and loyal agents.” 


Air of Legitimacy 


The Russian then gave me a fill-in regarding the organization of the music 
company. He said wealthy Alfred Stern, whom he described as a “loyal Com- 
munist,” had furnished, at Soviet request, $130,000 to finance the business 
dreamed up by Morros. 
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To give the whole affair a screen of legitimacy, Stern had given Morros 2 
1 personal checks for $80,000 and $50,000. ; 

For his part, Morros handed Stern promissory notes of the music company. 
And, in a strange mixture of Communist espionage with capitalistic business 
profit, the loans carried a 4-percent interest rate. 

Under the deal arranged by Zubilin, Stern was made vice president of the 
company in charge of a branch office in New York’s Rockefeller Center, while 


a Morros handled the recording end of the business in California. 
1 Morros and Stern were to give employment to Soviet espionage agents who 


then could ostensibly go on “sales” missions for the company throughout the 


y Americas. 
As we drank a toast to the success of the venture, Zubilin told me it would be 

e “the crown” of my long record of service to the Soviet Union. 

r Told of Disputes 

t A few months later, Zubilin informed me his plans were not progressing 
smoothly. He said “personality disputes’ between Morros and Stern were 

e blocking the use of agents. 

A Before leaving the country, in August 1944, carrying America’s most priceless 
atomic secrets, Zubilin introduced me to another Russian agent called the 
Professor. 


The Professor, whose real name was Stepan Choundenko, ordered me to 
straighten out the difficulties between Stern and Morros. 


t He gave me Stern’s telephone number and told me to introduce myself with 
the words “This is Sam calling.” 
s When I visited the swank Stern apartment on Central Park West, I found him 
{ extremely hostile to Morros. 
, ; Stern, with whom I later became quite friendly, was a quiet, cultured, and 
j educated gentleman. 
t i Previously married to Marion Rosenwald, daughter of the onetime head of 
y $ Sears, Roebuck & Co., Stern now was married to vivacious, flirtatious, hard- 
; drinking Martha Dodd Stern, daughter of the late United States Ambassador to 
4 Germany, William E. Dodd. 
. Stern, who was completely dominated by his wife, felt that Morros was un- 
v reliable and that his “investment” would be lost. I told him I would go to 
California to look things over. 
f Morros’ office, I found, was a big, showy, elaborate place, in keeping with his 
8 flamboyant personality and expensive tastes. The record laboratory, however, 
was a tiny, rented place, something I found completely surprising in view of the 
d large outlay of money for the operation. 
ce Hired His Son 
f Morros had hired his son, Richard, who was only 19, at $200 a week, and made 





him a vice president of the company. This, too, was something Stern had com- 
e plained of. He also didn’t like the titles Morros was producing and thought he 
\- should turn out more Russian songs. 

3 Morros, in turn, complained that Stern had spent $5,000 of the company’s 
money “to wine and dine Zubilin.” 

After my survey, I returned to New York and reported to the Professor, 
advising discontinuance of the business because of the manner of operation and 
the continued hostility between the two partners. 

A short time later, the Professor informed me he had sent my advice to Moscow 
and had received a one-word reply: “Dissolve.” 

Morros didn’t like the idea when I told him to shut down in the spring of 1945. 

Stern demanded the return of his $130,000 from Morros, who didn’t want to 
give the money. Under pressure from me and lawyers consulted by Stern in 
California, Morros paid back $100,000. 

The Sterns, who had become intimate friends by now, told me they felt Morros 
could no longer be trusted. They said they had passed their warning about 
Morros to other Soviet agents at the Embassy in Washington. 

The Russians, apparently, were impressed by the fact Morros returned the 
$100,000 because they allowed him to remain in the ring as a courier. 

Failure of the Russians to heed the Sterns’ warning proved to be a costly 
mistake. Unknown to us, Morros was an undercover agent for the FBI and 
was to report on our activities throughout the world for the next decade. 
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UNITED STATES BEAUTY Was REp MATA Hari 


Jane Foster Zlatovski spelled sex appeal. 

This slim, trim modernist artist, who had been born and raised on aristocrati: 
Nob Hill in San Francisco, willingly turned her assets into a Soviet spy weapon 

Coldly, methodically, this attractive woman worked on American military and 
intelligence agents to shed their inhibitions and secrets. 

If anybody could be described as a modern-day Mata Hari, that would be the 
hard-drinking, intensely jealous Jane. For nearly 10 years she turned in her re 
ports, with photographs, on American intelligence and counterintelligence agents 

She did her job well and never complained about the fact that she received 
$75 a month, plus expenses. : 

When I first met this dedicated Communist Party member she had just finished 
a 3-year job with the supersecret Office of Strategic Services. 

She was in New York on a vacation before moving into another sensitive spot 
with the United States Army in Vienna and Salzburg, Austria, where she was 
to be in charge of the rot-weiss-rot (red-white-red ) radio station. 

Like her German spy prototype, Jane was married to a ne’er-do-well Army offi 
cer, George Zlatovski, of Duluth, Minn., at the time a lieutenant in the United 
States Army Intelligence. 

He also became a Soviet agent under my command. His work was to bring 
terror and fear to many refugees who had fied to the safety of the United States 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The first time I met Jane, I was impressed with her strong dedication to the 
“cause.” 


Her first report, apparently, also made a big impact in the Krenilin. 
Report impressed 


I received verification of this fact in February 1946, when [ picked up a news 
paper less than 2 months after Jane had turned over a report on Indonesia she 
obtained while in the employ of the OSS. 

“Manuilsky charges British in Indonesia threaten peace,” I read. 

My interest aroused, I perused the story of the hot debate at the United Na 
tions Security Council meeting in London. 

Ukrainian Foreign Minister Manuilsky—a longtime collaborator with Stalin 
was demanding that a commission be appointed to investigate his charges against 
the British. 

As I read his speech, which accused the British of suppressing the nationalist 
ambitions of the Indonesians, I thought I recognized statements I had seen before 

Then it hit me. Manuilsky was fortifying his attack with quotations taken 
word for word from the report Jane had handed to me. 

Her document was given to me around Christmas of 1945 at the home of Alfred 
and Martha Stern, wealthy “angels” of Communist causes and financiers of busi 
ness fronts for Soviet spy activities. 


Proved Her Zeal 


(Mr. and Mrs. Stern and the Zlatovskis recently were indicted by a Federal 
grand jury on charges of conspiracy to commit espionage. The Sterns, who 
were living in Mexico when indicted, renounced their United States citizenship 
and went to Russia. The Zlatovskis live in France, which has declined to extra 
dite them to the United States for trial.) 

Jane was recruited for our ring by her old friend and drinking companion, 
Martha, and she was prepared to prove how anxious she was to serve when I 
arrived. 

No sooner had I entered the Sterns’ apartment overlooking Central Park when 
Martha threw Jane into my arms, exclaiming: 

“Here’s a wonderful girl, Jack. She wants to do some work for you.” 

Running her index finger symbolically across her throat, Martha said: 

“I would stake my life on Jane. I have the utmost confidence in her.” 


5 aes Rees 


Bares Philosophy 


Over rounds of martinis, which she devoured like water, Jane outlined her 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism, and how she and her husband, George, were 
prepared to go to any lengths to he useful to the Soviet Union. 

She told me how she had worked for the OSS in Indonesia while married to a 
Netherlands envoy. 


; 
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Vith this remark, she reached over for her handbag and extracted a white 
envelope With about a half dozen sheets of closely typed material. Jane explained 
that my “friends” might find the material useful. 

The next day, I met “the professor,” a Russian courier by the name of Stepan 
Choundenko, and turned over Jane’s report. 

A few days later, Choundenko left the country. At our last rendezvous, on the 
street near my home, he had one final parting instruction for me: 

“Engage in no activities during 1946, and await your final citizenship papers 
Chen report to Moscow for your next mission.” 

Soon after I was naturalized in 1947 I moved alone to Paris. 

In September of that year, | opened my door at the Hotel Racine in response to 
a gentle tapping. Jane was standing there smiling. 

“Comrade,” she greeted me, with a hug and kiss, “‘can I be of some service?” 


Mr. AND Mrs. TEAM TRADED KISSES AND LIQUOR PARTIES FOR UNITED STATES 
SECRETS 


For Jane Foster Zlatovski soft lights, music, and wine were strictly necessary 
business atmosphere. 

Between stolen kisses, she collected for her Soviet bosses many of the secrets, 
confidences, and itemized human frailties of American intelligence agencies in 
Austria and France. 

On weekend affairs, when whisky glasses were seldom empty, and her targets 
sufficiently relaxed and off guard, her camera clicked during lighthearted 
frolicking. 

In this manner, this attractive, dedicated Soviet agent obtained compromising 
details on the sexual, drinking, and gambling habits of men whose identities were 
closely shielded. 

Her husband, George, an Army intelligence officer, showered his attention on 
women secretaries in sensitive United States agencies. 

Frequently this Mr. and Mrs. spy team worked together, under my instructions, 
hosting parties at which they saw to it that considerable amounts of liquor were 
supplied the guests. 

Voluminous Reports 


Hard-working Jane’s activities were much appreciated by our bosses in the 
Kremlin, whose files were bulging with the voluminous reports from one of 
their most fervent workers. 

They thought so well of one report which pinpointed certain individuals open 
to Russian blackmail or forced services that I was told to give her a bonus of 
$1,100. 

The Zlatovskis, under Jane’s dominant steering, were content to do my bidding 
for $75 a month each—plus a larger sum for the expenses necessary to keep the 
parties afloat and lips loosened. 

Although Jane and George were each aware of what the other was doing for 
“the cause,” they quarreled incessantly over each other’s love affairs. George 
accused Jane of carrying on with certain individuals long after their usefulness 
as sources of information had been pumped dry. 


An Alcoholic Loafer 


Jane, for her part, kept reminding George that he was an alcoholic and loafer 
who refused to work. And, she didn’t like the idea that he was taking money 
from her sent by her well-to-do family. 

After one especially heavy drinking bout, during which each began listing 
illicit romances of the other, Jane angrily tore off George’s shirt and scratched 
his face. He blackened her eyes, stripped her of her clothing, threw it out the 
window of their apartment, and beat her with a whisky bottle. 

Jane sought me out and sobbed out her story. I effected a reconciliation—but 
the fights continued at frequent intervals. 

The strain of the job was having its effect on Jane. She drank martinis in 
large quantities all day long in an effort to relax. When she went to sleep, it 
was always with a large glass of brandy or gin—straight. The first thing she did 
on awakening, even before she brushed her teeth, was to pour herself another 
undiluted full glass of the same drink. 

a Jane never allowed her private life to interfere with her espionage 
efficiency 
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On June 16, 1949, Jane turned over to me in Paris for transmission to Russia 
detailed biographies of certain persons in the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Here is a portion of the bonus report from Jane I gave to Boris Morros to relay 
to his contact in Vienna: 

Visited at Schloss 


“As it turned out, the Information Service Branch (of the U. S. Army) had 
better possibilities than I had thought. Salzburg is a small American colony 
and — (name omitted) and myself were about the only ones not working for 
an intelligence agency. 

“IT made many friends, socially, and made an effort to become well acquainted 
with those in the counterintelligence corps. My closest friends were 
and ; 

“Through them I was constantly with their bosses and colleagues in both 
organizations. They either visited me at my schloss (lodge) or we went away 
every weekend to Austrian resorts. 

“In this way I got photographs (of) all members of (name of organization 
omitted), most of counterintelligence corps * * * they all drank a great deal, 
and it was incredible how much they talked of their business, both in and out 
of their cups. 

“Practically every scheme they hatched, they discussed in advance before 
ma, * 2 * 

“IT am sure that every move I made was reported by — Knowing this, 
I had to be doubly careful in arranging to go to Paris, and I simply couldn't 
go off for an unexplained 2 days to Paris every other month. 

“TI therefore had to take long leaves, giving as my reason a desire to see Switz- 
erland, or the Riviera, or to buy Paris clothes that I neither wanted nor needed. 

“What we want—and I speak for George as well as myself. We don’t care 
what it is, where, or how difficult—as long as it is useful * * *” 














Terror Tactics Force REFUGEES BAcK TO Soviet 


Misery, unhappiness, and fear followed in the footsteps of George Zlatovski. 

Because of this American Army intelligence officer turned Soviet spy the 
dreaded midnight knock on the door followed hundreds of Iron Curtain refugees 
to America. 

For years, George and I jealously guarded the secret to the unanswered 
mystery which plagued the FBI, congressional investigators, and welfare 
agencies. 

How, frightened immigrants asked to no avail, were Russian U. N. and 
Embassy diplomats able to contact them in person or by mail when they were 
hiding in their newly found sanctuary under assumed identities? 

The activities of Zlatovski, and others like him, gave the Soviet Union an 
effective weapon in the cold war—one which they spared no effort to exploit. 

With information supplied by Zlatovski, himself an immigrant from Russia, 
Soviet envoys were able to seek out and force many refugees to go home or be- 
come spies to protect the lives of loved ones. 

Thus a new word—“redefection”’—sprang up with increasing frequency in 
the American vocabulary to describe the growing numbers of refugees who were 
unexplainedly returning to the Communist homeland they once fled. 

Moscow immediately saw the tremendous potential when George told me 
he was fraternizing with secretaries and others in agencies processing large 
numbers of refugees. 

He was told to concentrate on this one endeavor, and did so from December 
1949 to October 1950. ‘ 

Austria Focal Point 


Austria was the natural focal point for these refugees and a logical locale 
for welfare agencies to process them. 

For a short period, George worked with one refugee committee. Thus, he 
had access to confidential files which listed the names of the displaced persons, 
their origin, family history, and most important locations in the United States 
where many would be headed. 

a data he obtained by having affairs with secretaries who handled the 
es. 

In this manner, until I reassigned George to Yugoslavia to report on condi- 
tions there for the Kremlin, Soviet agents got the names of hundreds of refugees 
who soon were to be engulfed by a feeling of no escape. 
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Vain About Looks 


Hard-drinking, terrible-tempered George, was somewhat enamored with his 
own good looks, and Boris Morros, who was a courier for the ring once used that 
vanity to his advantage. 

Morros, a well-known composer and movie producer, successfully created an 
impression he was very rich, by the way he lived and threw his money around. 
He was always talking about some multi-million-dollar deal he was about to 
consummate. 

Jane and George both were taken in by the colorful, loquacious Morros’ out- 
ward manifestations of wealth, his high-priced foreign car, complete with 
chauffeur and the trappings of a movie figure—dark glasses and beret. 

Just before George moved into Yugoslavia in the winter of 1950 he and Jane 
visited Morros at the Hotel Raffael, in Paris, where he was staying with his 
wife, Katherine. 

Short of Cash 


As Jane later told me, Morros told her he was embarrassed to find he was short 
$4,000 cash to close a lucrative business deal. 

In an apologetic embarrassed manner, he asked Jane whether she could loan 
him the money for a short period. 

When she told him she didn’t have such large sums, Morros suggested she 
get it from her well-to-do father. 

In the meantime, he promised, he would give George a good job in one of his 
moving-picture ventures. Jane got the money from her father and gave it to 
Morros. Two weeks later Morros announced he was leaving for the United 
States for a couple of weeks on an important business mission. 

When he didn’t return in 2 months, Jane began sending him cables and letters 
demanding her money back. There was no response. In April, 1951, George 
learned that Morros was in Vienna. He and Jane flew there, confronted Morros 
and demanded their money. 

As Jane reconstructed the incident for me, Morros told them he didn’t have the 
money and couldn’t get it for a while. George angrily punched the roly poly 
Russian in the face, knocking out several of Morros’ front teeth. Grabbing the 
bleeding, thoroughly frightened Morros around the throat, George, murder in his 
eyes, warned his fellow agent: 

“One of us is not going to leave this room unless I get the $4,000.” 

Morros telephoned his wife, Katherine, still in Paris. 

“Darling,” he begged, “I will throw myself in the Danube if you don’t cable 
me $4,000 immediately. I’m in desperate need of the money.” 

He got the money. 


KIss By MARTHA WELCOMED SOBLE 


When the door opened, the beautiful stranger threw her arms around me in 
tight embrace and gave me a long, passionate kiss. 

That was my introduction to Martha Dodd Stern, daughter of the late United 
States Ambassador to Germany, William E. Dodd. 

All I had said was “I am Sam.” 

This was the code name given me by my Soviet secret police superior to use in 
contacting her husband, multimillionaire Alfred K. Stern. 

The Sterns, who became my close friends after that first meeting in their 
swank New York apartment in the winter of 1944, were exact personality oppo- 
sites. But they were as one in their ardent espousal of Communist causes. 

The slightly built, ever-dapper Stern chased after the Russians to be allowed 
to do their bidding. Perhaps it was because he was completely overshadowed, 
thoroughly dominated by his wife. 

All this quiet, cultured and highly educated businessman had to offer was 
money. And he was free with it to back Soviet-approved activities. He financed 
the Boris Morros music company as a business front for Soviet espionage. Like- 
wise, his money helped to create pro-Communist propaganda organizations like 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Gay, vivacious Martha, 11 years younger than her second husband, was always 
seeking new adventures, and liked to talk about them over martinis. 

And it was over a round of drinks that Martha told me a strange story of her 
twisted loyalty to the Soviet Union. 

Apparently to impress me, she bragged how she had spied on her own father 
for the Russians. She said that during her father’s term as Ambassador in 
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serlin in the early 1930's she had had a love affair with an official of the Sovis 
Embassy, who actually was an NKVD agent. 

At his behest, Martha related, she stole information from the secret files « 
the United States Embassy—to which she had easy access—and turned it ove; 
to the agent. 

This exciting woman, who was seldom without a cocktail in easy reach, | 
once even trysted with Hitler and later described the Fuehrer as a “frigid ce 
bate.” 

It was she, with womanly intuition, who first suspected that FBI counters 
soris Morros was a ringer in our midst. Luckily for Morros the Soviet Embass 
in Washington took no action when she reported her suspicions in 1945. 

Martha kept me supplied with reports for the Soviet Union and also recruits 
one of our best espionage agents, Jane Foster Zlatovski. 

On one of my visits to their fancy apartment overlooking Central Park, Stern 
complained to me that he was “not active enough for the motherland.” He urgs 
me to arrange a meeting with my contact. 

Accordingly I brought “the professor,” Stepan N. Choundenko, to anothe1 
Stern residence, in Lewisboro, Conn. Stern told “the professor” he felt he was 
being “neglected,” and urged him to find a business enterprise which Ster 
could use as a cover. 

Rendezvous in Washington 


When we left Stern’s home, “the professor” instructed me to go immediate) 
to Riverside Drive and 72d Street. He told me to carry a Saturday Evening 
Post in my hand and “wait for a man carrying a New York Times who will ask 
you how to get to the George Washington Bridge,” about 5 miles away. 

At the rendezvous point I met Anatole Gromov, who then was acting as first 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Gromov was the Russian agent known as “Al” to whom Elizabeth Bentle) 
turned over Government secrets filched by members of two big capital espionage 
rings. 

The Russian, who later was to be promoted to head of the American section of 
Soviet intelligence on his return to Moscow, ordered me to meet him in Washing 
ton the following Sunday. 

We rendezvoused near the Washington Monument and then went to a smal 
restaurant. 

Gromov said he had an “extremely important mission” for me. 

“We have,” Gromoy told me, “a group of young people working in various 
Government agencies and it will be necessary for you to live in Washington 
in order to obtain reports from them.” 

The diplomat stated there was a fashionable dress and mens’ shop in the 
business section of Washnigton for sale at a price of $300,000 which would 
be ideal as a Washington headquarters and cover for the operations. 

The vastness of the venture frightened me and I felt I could avoid a decision 
by not keeping the next appointment with Gromov. Consequently, I did not 
show up the following Sunday as I was supposed to. 

Early the following day “the professor” phoned that I should meet hin 
immediately. He wanted to know why I had failed to rendezvous. I concocted 
the excuse that I was on my way to Pennsylvania Station when I thought I was 
being followed and abandoned the trip as a safety measure. 

He complimented me on my caution but ordered me to go the following Sunday. 

When I finally met Gromov again I informed him I had spoken to Stern, and 


that he was not able to manage the finances. I heard nothing more of the 
Washington project. 


Soviet AGENTS CAN’T Say No To “DANGEROUS” JOB 


We stood and gaped at the Parliament Building in Berne, Switzerland. 

For all the world to see, we were three “rubbernecks.” But unlike countless 
thousands of tourists before us, our summer, 1948, visit was strictly business— 
spy business. 

A new contact was being arranged for my wife, Myra, and myself. Our 
“guide” was Gen. Alexander Korotkov, boss of all Soviet spy operations outside 
of Russia. And this is how contacts are made: 

Korotkov, who also was responsible for Stalin’s safety, whispered for us to 
watch for a man who was approaching slowly. 

“The one you are to notice carefully,” he instructed, “will stop a few steps 
beyond us, put his right hand to his forehead, and then retrace his steps.” 
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Contact Made 


In a matter of minutes, the scene we were alerted to had occurred. 

Korotkov informed us the man was the Russian consul to Switzerland and that 
he was to be the recipient of our reports thereafter, instead of the Soviet trade 
mission delegate in Paris. 

For the next year, Myra and I passed along our espionage reports via this 
new transmission belt, and received funds. 

I set up several bank accounts under the anonymity of a number—which is 
the usual practice in Switzerland—and the Russians made sure I had a ready 
flow of cash. 

This arrangement went along smoothly until May 1949, when word was sent 
to me in Paris to drop everything and come directly to Moscow via Vienna. 
This was the third summons to Moscow in less than 2 years. 

In Moscow I was met and driven directly to an apartment that was made 
available. Korotkov quickly arrived with his chief assistant, Leonid Dmitrir 
vich Petrov. The intelligence and secret police boss came to the point. 


Told To See Price 


“T want you,” Korotkov commanded, “to go to Yugoslavia and contact Crdze 
Price.” 

Price, who was formerly Yugoslav Minister to France, was then attached to 
the Foreign Ministry in Belgrade. Tito, of course, had broken with Stalin. 

Myra and I were well acquainted with Price in the United States during the 
early war years. For some time, “Max” (as I called Price) had worked in a 
Pittsburgh factory and later was editor of a Yugoslav newspaper in that city. 
We often met him and his wife in New York. 

I told Korotkov that Price was “too devoted” to Marshal Tito and that it would 
be “dangerous” for me to contact him. 

My Soviet superior became enraged at my apparent reluctance to go to 
Yugoslavia. Turning to his aide, he angrily declared: 

“Evidently this man doesn’t want to work.” 

He and his deputy went to a corner of the room and had a private, animated 
conversation. 

At that moment, I felt I would never leave Moscow alive. 

My fears were short-lived, however, because when Korotkoy returned to my 
side, his temper had cooled. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he told me. 

“But we must establish agents there. It will be necessary for you to send 
several good workers to Yugoslavia to establish contacts and find out what 
conditions are. Money is no object.” 


Warned on Work 


Before dismissing me, Korotkoy said it was apparent I had forgotten my 
Communist training and needed some stern reminders. 

He then began a long lecture on how it was necessary for every agent to be a 
dues-paying member in good standing with the Communist Party. 

He pointed out that I had been faithful to my obligations while performing 
in the United States but had become delinquent since my operations transferred 
to Europe. 

“Comrade,” he told me stiffly, ‘you must remember, like every other Commu- 
nist, you are required to pay your dues without fail. There is no exception. 
The party excuses no one, no matter how valuable his work is for the mother- 
land.” 

I apologized profusely for my neglect and promised to never again fall behind 
in my obligations to the party. 

Korotkov then set an arbitrary figure of $500 a month as my income from 
espionage and other activities and said I must pay 3 percent of that figure 
monthly thereafter, plus all the back dues for the years 1946—49. 


Reps Te.t SosLte He Cannot REstT 


A Soviet agent is like a wooden-headed puppet. 

His every move is controlled by his hidden masters. He is not permitted to 
think for himself. His life is never his own—and woe to him who forgets this 
basic Communist principle. 
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“Vacation” is a dirty capitalistic word. 

For momentarily forgetting these ABC’s of Communist philosophy, I was 
brought sharply to task one day in August 1950 by my Soviet superior. 

My mistake was in thinking I could take some time off from the espionag 
duties to which I had been assigned to supervise. 


Agents Delivered 


I was feeling pretty good. My bosses in Moscow apparently were happy with 
the reports I was funneling to them on a variety of assignments—names of 
refugees going to the United States, identities of American intelligence and 
counterintelligence agents, etc. 

Jane and George Zlatovski, two of my best agents, had been working hard, 
drinking hard, fraternizing with Americans in sensitive posts while siphoning 
off secrets. 

When my wife, Myra, arrived in Paris from the United States with our son, 
Larry, 10, to join me, I thought it would be a good idea for all of us to relax and 
take a month’s vacation. 

Accordingly, with the Zlatovskis, we rented a small house in a village near 
Deauville, France. 

Morros Vacations 


We were there about a week when I received a telephone call from Hollywood 
producer Boris Morros, who at the time was my courier, and unknown to me, a 
counterspy for the FBI. 

Morros, with whom I had left my address, told me he was vacationing in Bad 
Gadstein, Austria. He described it in glowing terms, said it was much cheaper 
and better than our resort town and persuaded us to come to Bad Gadstein. 

When we arrived in Bad Gadstein, we discovered Morros had left for Vienna. 
Our bags were still unpacked when Morros excitedly telephoned: 

“They know you are here, and you are instructed to go to Vienna at once.” 

Morros told me that I was to meet “a friend” in a restaurant in an amusement 
park. 

Angry Messenger 


Myra, Larry, and I left the Zlatovskis in Bad Gadstein and sat at a table at 
the rendezvous point. 

Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, deputy chief of the foreign section of the Soviet 
secret police, came to our table and joined us. He was in an angry mood and 
made it plain he wanted to talk to me and Myra alone. 

When I tried to get my boy to take a walk, he bridled, like all youngsters do 
occasionally, and made some petulant remark. Petrov was beside himself with 
rage. He turned on us with fire in his eyes, declaring: 

“It is quite evident that your son has not received the proper youth training. 
In the Soviet Union we know how to train youth. Perhaps he should be given 
into our care so that he develops a proper attitude.” 


Called to Account 


The vehemence of his attack frightened Larry so that he left us. 

When we were alone, Petrov turned to the subject that brought him from 
Moscow. 

“Who has given you permisison,” he demanded, “to take a vacation? 

“What right do you have to take a vacation when there is so much to do? 
You must work for the motherland.” 

He would listen to no explanation, told me that they expected to get much 
more information from the activities of Jane and George, and that it was “essen- 
tial to take care of the Yugoslavian project without further delay.” 

Petrov dismissed us with a warning that any further dereliction of duty on 
our part would be met with severe party punishment. 

I began immediately making arrangements for George to go to Yugoslavia to 
report on conditions there, particularly on how Americans were being received 
and treated in Belgrade. 

We printed up some stationery, using the name of a bristle manufacturer, and 
I typed a letter introducing George as a bristle salesman. 
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Found Tito Popular 


George stayed in Yugoslavia for 2 weeks, making contacts with potential Soviet 
agents and determining what the actual conditions were. 

He reported on living and economic conditions in Yugoslavia, together with the 
attitude of the people. In substance, it added up to news the Kremlin wouldn’t 
like—that the Yugoslav people were strongly behind Tito, who had broken with 
Moscow. 

George also listed the names of some girls he had met in Belgrade and had 
lined up as possible agents. 


Rep MASTERS DEAF TO PLEA AFTER BLUNDER 


I had committed the unpardonable sin, by Communist standards—I made a 
decision and executed it without prior knowledge or approval of my superiors 
in Moscow. 

As a result of my blunder, I was demoted in the Soviet spy apparatus, accused 
of being a thief who ran off with about $30,000 of Russia’s money entrusted to 
me for espionage purposes. Finally, I was dropped like so much rubbish. 

My fateful mistake came about this way: 

In the summer of 1952, while I was operating in France, the United States 
State Department refused to renew my passport. 

I thought it would be a simple matter to return to the States and straighten 
the whole thing out. It was not to be. The FBI, which had been wise to my 
activities for a long time because of the reports of counterspy Boris Morros, my 
courier, had alerted the State Department. 


Carried Letter 


When the Soviet secret police discovered I was not at my post, they sent 
Morros to find me in America. Soon after I had settled down in a Riverside 
Drive apartment in New York City, Boris came knocking at my door. 

He carried a letter written in German by the commanding general of the Soviet 
secret police, Alexander Korotkov. 

“Alexander” informed me bluntly in the coded letter that I was no longer to 
consider myself in charge of my agents and demanded an accounting of the 
money given me. He also told me I was to take my orders hereafter from 
Morros. 

Frightened, I wrote and pleaded for patience and understanding. With trem- 
bling hand, I tried to explain and offered to turn over to a Soviet-appointed agent 
the factory I had bought for $20,000 in Verberie, France, as a cover. 

“Now, about the financial questions,” I wrote, “Peter (one of my code names) 
suffers from it terribly. His moral sufferings are indescribable. All the others 
now wash their hands and yell in chorus, ‘Peter disappeared, Peter has taken 
away the money, Peter cannot be trusted any more.’ 

“If this should be true, then cursed be the day when the money was given to 
Peter. Peter’s conscience is clean, meticulously clean. Peter had certainly 
made gross mistakes by accepting money in order to establish a factory, but to 
make conclusions * * * please, patience and confidence.” 


Fear for Safety 


There was no response. With every waiting day my nerves stretched tauter 
and tauter—to the breaking point. Suddenly, my wife stopped receiving letters 
from her family in Russia. The terrible agony of waiting began. Then fear set 
in—fear for our own safety. 

We decided to go to Canada to start a new life. I stayed there from 1953 to 
1955, selling bristles. 

One day Morros visited me and told me Korotkov and “the rest of our old 
comrades” in the secret service had been purged. A new group has taken over, 
he told me, and “they want to see us both in Moscow.” I told Morros I wouldn’t 
go back because “we'd both be shot.” 

To my fear of Russian retaliation, a new ingredient was soon added: The 
FBI seizure of one of my old agents now confronted me with the threat of arrest 
by American law-enforcement agents. 


93215—58—pt. 873 
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Afraid of United States 


I was trapped. Which way could Iturn? For most of my life, since the tiny 
I first joined the Communist movement at the age of 17, I had been indoctrinate: 
with a hatred of the United States. I was afraid of the American authorities 
and what they might do to me. 

But my long association with the hard, determined and utterly ruthless Soviet 
secret police made me fear their retribution even more. Twice I found myself 
on the verge of giving myself up. Twice I lacked the moral stamina to make a 
clean break with evil. 

Steadily, I found that I was losing control of myself, suffering extreme nervous 
tension and deep depression as I tried to decide which way to turn. 

In the showdown, I turned to my Soviet masters. I poured out my heart 
letters, pleading for them to help me get out of the country. I promised t 
perform even more spectacular feats in the future. Still nothing came. 

The months passed, and with it my feeling of doom increased. On August 15 
1956, I wrote a last, desperate appeal, which the FBI intercepted: 

“T cannot tell you how hard it is for my wife and me and even for my son 
Besides that, my wife has her whole family in the motherland and has not 
received the slightest bit of information from them. 

“She cries bitterly at night and is often having a breakdown. I cannot unde! 
stand how our comrades could forget me after so many years of working together 
Please, dear comrades, take the most urgent means in order to make an imme- 
diate decision of this painful question, which is full of possible hard repercussions 
and the possibility of catastrophe from the American authorities.” 

I asked that I be allowed to move to Mexico with my wife and son and then g¢ 
back to Russia. I concluded my appeal: 

“Please remember, my dear comrades, that this is my life and that I have 
given my whole life to the party work. Please check on it in a very urgent 
way.” 

Terrible Reality 


I knew there would be no answer. As the days and months passed, I drank 


more and more hoping to escape from the terrible reality of a family without a 
future. 


The night of January 24, 1957 I slept fitfully. I had a feeling of impending 
doom that even whisky could not shake off. 


I looked at my wife, Myra, and wondered how she was able to sleep. It was a 
cold night, but I was sweating, soaking my pillow. This was one night of many 
others I had gone through. 


I was awake when the doorbell rang at 6:30 a.m. When I heard the ring I 
knew I was going to my doom—and felt relieved. 

Seven FBI agenfs stood at the door. One of them said: 

“Jack Soble, you are under arrest.” 

My long nightmare was over. 


Senator Burier. It seems to me to be very clear that this evidence 
indicates that these American Communist agents have had access to 
some of the most intimate and valuable secrets, and that those secrets 
have been passed on by the people whom we have mentioned here to 
the Soviet military-intelligence leaders. 

It is also perfectly apparent from this testimony that the Soviet 
has been spared a lot of sweat and tears and has been given a lot of 
valuable time in their race in the scientific field with the United States, 
all of which, of course, is very much redounding then to the benefit of 
the Soviet and to the great detriment of our country. 

Mr. Morris. We have with us today, Senator, Colonel Rudolph- 
Shabinsky. 

Will you please take the stand, Colonel ? 

Senator Butter. Will you stand and be sworn, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you give this subcommittee 


will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing “but the truth, so help 
you God ? 


Mr. SuHapsrinsky. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF VLADIMIR SHABINSKY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Senator Butter. The witness has been sworn. Counsel, you may 
proceed with the examination. ' | . 

Mr. Morris. Senator, the next aspect of this hearing this morning 
bears on what the subcommittee has been doing during the last 2 years 
on the general work 6f Soviet kidnapings and the efforts the Soviets 
have made in putting duress, force on people generally, not only in 
the United States but in the American occupation zone. 

Now, Colonel Rudolph has already testified before us in connection 
with the abduction, virtual abduction by the Soviet military poli e here 
in the United States of Russian sailors who sought asylum in the 
United States. Colonel Rudolph is intimately acquainted with the 
whole case, and has been giving us a great deal of testimony. 

We are asking him to testify here today on a subject that he has 
already opened up for us in previous testimony, and that is about 
the abduction and the kidnaping by the Soviet secret police and the 
Soviet military police of German scientists who were in the American 
Zone, and I think, Senator, after you hear his qualifications, you will 
agree that he is a competent witness to testify on this subject. 

Senator Butter. Counsel, proceed with the examination. 

Mr. Morrts. Colonel, will you give your full name and address to 
the reporter ¢ 

Mr. Suaprnsky. My name is Vladimir, V-l-a-d-i-m-i-r, Shabinsky, 
S-h-a-b-i-n-s-k-y. My address, 23 West 83d Street, New York. 

Mr. Morris. That’s a hyphenated name, Rudolph-Shabinsky ¢ 

Mr. Suaprnsky. Sir, before my citizenship I have double name, 
Rudolph-Shabinsky. Now I have just Shabinsky. This is name 
which I have in Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born / 

Mr. Suaprnsky. I was born in Rumania, but I lived about 30 years 
in Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a Soviet military man ? 

Mr. Suaprnsky. Yes. I was lieutenant colonel in Soviet Army. 

Mr. Morais. Lieutenant colonel 

Mr. SuHaprnsky. Yes. And after war I work on special committee, 
counsel military, in Soviet Union. And I work in Soviet military 
administration, and in 1947 I work for Poganovich for Ministry of 
Construction Material Industry. I hope you understand: my English 
not very well. 

Senator Burier. You are doing very well, very fine. 

Mr. Suaprnsky. In 1947, I escape to United States Zone in Ger 
many. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would just tell us why you broke- 

Mr. Suapinsky. Why I escape? Oh, it’s long story, but it my life 
story. I escape because, you know, in 1937 I am arrested by secret 
police, Soviet secret police. I was student in Leningrad University, 
and today I don’t know of which reason, but they tell me I am spy, 
[ am counterrevolutionary, and I have 10 years concentration camp. 
But I was just 4 years when beginning Soviet-German war, and this 
German Air Force bombardier and I escape. I escape and so first I 
come to industry, I work; I work as mobilizer for Soviet Army for 
special engineering troop. And in 1947 there was secret police come 
from Siberia to Moscow, and I feel I lose my life because I am es- 
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caped. I am afraid because they shoot me. You know, there special 
act in Soviet about people who escape from concentration camp in 
wartime. They must be shot, the people. And it’s one reason. And 
second reason, all my entire life 1 think about this escaping to free 
world. That’s all. 

Mr. Morris. And you recently became a United States citizen ? 

Mr. SuHaprnsky, Yes. I am very glad this year I am citizen, United 
States citizen. 

Mr. Morris. Now, while you were a lieutenant colonel—— 

Mr. SHapinsky. Pardon me? 

Mr. Morris. While you were a lieutenant colonel in the Soviet 
Army, while you were that, were you in a pontine to notice that the 
Soviet military police were abducting people in the American Zone? 

Mr. SHapinsky. You know, when I was in Berlin after wartime I 
work in the, you know, in contact with heads of Soviet military 
administration, Marshal Zhukov, Marshal Sokolovsky, Major Kobel, 
and the first deputy from Marshal Zhukov and Marshal Sokolovsky 
was General Serov, the head from secret police. 

Mr. Morris. He is presently the head of the Soviet secret police; is 
he not? 

Mr. SuHapinsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is his first name ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. It is Ivan Serov. 

Mr. Morris. He is now head of the MVD? 

Mr. Suasinsky. That is right. We have special group in Germany. 
This group from department No. 1. This group work just for secret 
weapons, the missile, atomic energy. Chief of this group was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elian, E-]-i-a-n. 

Mr. Morris. He was a colonel ? 

Mr. Suasrnsky. Lieutenant Colonel. 

Mr. Morris. Lieutenant colonel ? 

Mr. SuHapinsky. Yes. These people looking for German scientists 
and German engineers, first about the electronic, because they have 
from Central Cemmittee, Communist Party, U.S. S. R., Government 
general order to look about the electronic people, at least. Why? 
Because Soviet industry was large but not have electronic-control 
apparatus. It is very primitive. In general orders the electronic 
specialists second only to aviation specialists. 

Mr. Morris. Aviation specialists ? 

Mr. Suasinsky. Yes; third, the chemical specialists. 

Mr. Morris. What was that, chemical ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. Yes; chemical specialists. And between 1943 and 
1947, when I was in Soviet Zone, we practically kidnaped about 2,000 
German specialists in same industry, for example, aviation specialists 
from the Saar and the chemical from the Saxon-Anhalt Zone, and 
the missile, V—1, V-2 specialists. 

Mr. Morris. May I break in there ? 

Mr. Suaprnsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I suppose you prefer to be called Mr. Shabinsky, so we 
will drop the colonel. 

Mr. Suastnsky. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Morris. You say there were 2,000 German specialists abducted ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. By General Serov ? 
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Mr. SHaprnsky. Yes; by the department from General Serov, the 
secret police. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. Now, these 2,000 scientists, were they abducted 
from the Soviet Zone or from what zone? 

Mr. Suazsrnsky. The 2,000 men from Soviet Zone; but, for example, 
Engineer Gunther, operations specialist—Engineer Gunther was spe- 
cialist in jet planes. He was in American Zone, but I know there was 
special order from General Serov’s office to look in American Zone, in 
British Zone, to look for these specialists. For example, Engineer 
Gunther was in United States Zone. 

Mr. Morris. Gunther was in the United States Zone ? 

Mr. SHapinsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What is Gunther’s first name ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. I don’t know. I know last name, Engineer Gun- 
ther. He was in United States Zone. 

Mr. Morris. What was his specialty ? 

Mr. Suaprnsky. He was specialist in jet planes, you know, and he 
was kidnaped and he come to Soviet Union. He work with Soviet 
aviation specialist, Mikoyan, on this MIG airplane. Everybody know 
the MIG. 

Mr. Morris. The MIG plane, M-I-G, jet plane? 

Mr. Suaprnsky. Yes; and he worked with Soviet engineers. Soviet 
engineers start from here, and I read he come back to Germany now, 
but he was about 5 or 6 years in Soviet Union. This was one example. 

Mr. Morris. When you say “he was kidnaped,” you learned he was 
kidnaped out of the American Zone by this General Serov’s operation ¢ 

Mr. SuHaprnsky. Yes. 

Senator Butter. May I make an announcement off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morris. Senator Butler, in connection with the testimony of 
Mr. Shabinsky on Scientist Gunther, we have some research mate- 
rial here that I think should probably go into the record at this point. 

Senator Burier. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, first identify what it is, and then read it 
into the record. 

Mr. Manpeu. This is from a series of articles that appeared in No- 
vember 1956 in Die Ziet, translated, “Time,” in Hamburg, Germany, 
and it was written by a scientist who had been kidnaped and returned 
from the Soviet Union to Germany, and this is what he writes about 
the best catch, Siegfried Gunther, G-u-n-t-h-e-r: 

The first of the key designers was Siegfried Gunther, the father of the Soviet 
wonder fighter, MIG 15 and MIG 19. The other was Professor Bentz. Professor 
Bentz was the designer of the last German jet fighter winich was developed in 
just 4 weeks and put in mass production in 6 weeks and with which Goering 
hoped to clear the German skies of allied bombers. Siegfried Gunther was, 
along with his brother, who was killed in an auto accident during the war, 
chief designer of Heinkels, H-e-i-n-k-e-l-s, and probably the most able designer 
Germany ever had. The name Gunther was known to the western allied intelli- 
gence, and it sounds like a curiosity that the American investigating officers 
called him a charlatan, and an imposter, when he insisted he was the known 
chief designer. Apparently this fat man, whose only passion was for good food 
and good drinks, could not fit into the picture they had formed in their 
minds of this man, so he went back into the Soviet occupied zone of Germany 
where he and his family, where he had his family in his apartment, because 


no one had employment for him in the west, he had not been 48 hours behind 
the Iron Curtain when the Soviets got hold of him. 
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Vir. Suapinsky. Yes; this same case 
(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 529” and reads as 
follows:) 
ExHursit No. 529 


{Translation (German) } 


Source: Weekly German paper “Die Zeit” (Time), Hamburg, November 1, 1956, p. 15] 
SMUGGLED Our UNpER CoveR OF NIGHT AND FoG 


HOW THE SOVIETS BROUGHT TO RUSSIA THE BRAIN OF THE GERMAN AIRPLAN] 
INDUSTRY 


While the German Embassy in Moscow tries to get in touch with German 
scientists and experts who have been working for the Soviet Union for years 
and who wish to return to Germany, several hundreds of “specialists” in West 
Germany, who were allowed to leave the Soviet Union in a regular way, are 
waiting to be recognized as prisoners of war. The basic question is: Did they 
volunteer to go?’ The following authentic report showing the way in which a 
German engineer was deported to Russia under cover of night, along with 
thousands of his colleagues, in 1946, removes all doubt: Out of the 2,000 German 
specialists hardly a single one left his home voluntarily in order to work for the 
Soviets 





“Nitchevo,” the Commissar Sergin Jalenko said, as he examined the name 
plates of the inhabitants at 104 Krillwitzer Strasse at Halle an der Saale, and 
found the name “Thomas” in the light of his pocket lamp. 

He ordered two Red army men to his side with bayonets on their rifles. With 
their bayonets they broke the lock out of the door and the dark hall opened before 
them like an entrance to a mine. Commissar Sergiu Jalenko beckoned again 
and two more soldiers with rifles and a pretty young woman in uniform came 
closer. He flashed a light into the darkness of the house and the group moved 
forward while the lady interpreter took some papers out of her pocket and 
held them ready. 

Thomas was sleeping tight. He did not hear the car coming, nor the noise 
of the door being broken, nor the steps of the soldiers in the staircase, nor 
the short knock at his door. “Open the door” a hoarse voice of a woman said, 
and then the knocking repeated violently, probably with rifle butts—and the 
woman shouted: “Open up, * * * Russian Special Commando.” 

Erika Thomas woke up first. What she heard now, seemed to her like a dream 
a while ago. “Open up” she heard again and rifle butts hit the door. The 
child started crying. Erika went over to her husband and pulled his arm. 
Presently Thomas heard the noise too. He got up sleepily. He opened the door 
chain and saw four rifles unmistakenly directed toward him. Behind them 
there were four bald heads of Red army men amused at the frightened Thomas 


A GUEST AGAINST HIS WILL 


The Commissar pushed the rifles and then Thomas aside. Without saying a 
word he entered the apartment followed by the pretty interpreter with a triifle 
too much makeup, and the four still smiling soldiers 

While the soldiers stood at the end of the hall, the Commissar read a docu 
ment which the girl translated sentence by sentence. Thomas got his shivers 
when he heard that, on the basis of the agreement of Potsdam, he was obliged 
to work as “a guest of the Soviet Union” in Russia’s reconstruction. 

“Do not fear, Comrade,” the Commissar said, and the translator went to 
Erika: “Don't cry, you will get a better apartment than you have here, you are 
going with your husband who will get a lot of money * * *.”) Then she counted 
on her fingers all the good things which Thomas would get in Russia: it was 
a sheer paradise. 

“All right,”’ Thomas said to the interpreter without showing her his emotions. 
“But if we are to go to the Soviet Union, we have to pack * * *.” 

“You don’t have to pack, the ‘Russki’ will pack for you,” the Commissar 
explained in broken German. He clasped his hands and shouted some orders in 
Russian. Immediately eight hands started taking all movables in the apartment 
and carried them down the stairs to the car with its motor still running. The 
Thomas family was not the only one to be taken in the same way. Along their 
way they tet similar transports. And when they passed their plant they saw 
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joors sealed. The nightshift was not allowed to leave for home, the da) 


tne ¢ 

shift could not go to work. Thomas asked the Commissar to allow him to g« 
ce more into his construction office. The Commissar laughed Nyet, you go 
onstruction in Soviet Union.’ This settled the case. The car went on along 


e plant and among perplexed groups of people, toward the station 

First, Thomas met Engineer Heinson, chief of the construction division of 

ir plant, and his colleagues Albert, Kagel, and Redmann. They all had 

ir compartments in the same long car; also Thomas knew the number of the 
box car in which his furniture was packed. Engineers got second-class compart 
ments, other specialists were put into third-class compartments, two families 
1 each. 

rhe compartments were now full of shocked and resigned scientists, engineers, 
specialists, mechanics, and many women and children: There was Dr. Baade, 
Chief of the Designing Division of the Junkers plant at Dessau; from Halle 
there came Director Rossing, Chief Pilot Captain Ziese, Plant pilot Treuter, the 
Chiefs of the Flight Testing Division Rauschen and Motsch, and the completely 
broken down Engineer Schaller from the power plant (motor) division, who kept 

liking of escaping. 

Thomas and Erika with their baby made themselves as comfortable as possible 
in their compartment. Thomas gave up all plans of escaping, since the Com- 
missars kept counting the inmates of the train. 

It was their first night on the train. Hardly one of the Germans would close 
his eyes during this night. Tormented by bad dreams they tossed on their hard 
benches, in the trunk nets, or upholstered seats. Soon they found out that those 
who got the wooden benches [third-class compartments, Translator] were better 
off, because the upholstered seats were full of lice. “Nitchevo (that’s all right)” 
said the Commissar when he was shown the first louse, “Comrades will find 
plenty of small animals in Russia.” This settled the matter. The night passed 
but the train did not move. Not before the next afternoon was the signal for 
departure sounded and the trip towards the Unknown begun. 

There were long discussions as to the destination. Some thought that the 
Junkers group would go to Taganrog in the Ukraine, since a repair division of 
this firm was erected there during the war; Siebel was to go to Siberia for 
supersonic research with the DFS-—346 ; some predicted the Far East. 

There was one in the group that would not give up the idea of escaping. It 
was the young, very capable engine designer Schaller. He had no one to be 

oncerned about. He was single and did not think of letting himself be deported 
to Russia. They were still in Germany and the people who lived along the rail- 
road would understand his language. Schaller observed the behavior of the 
Russian soldiers who, as they were told, were to protect the train from partisans. 

After they left Hallie, the car doors were not locked any more, but soldiers 
stood on both ends of the cars and watched the doors and the vestibules. But 
hour after hour they trusted the Germans more and more; they took their duty 
easier, wandered from car to car, stole vodka from the kitchen, became gay 
and tired. 

A DIPLOMA-ENGINEER RISKS HIS LIF! 


Shortly before Kottbus the crucial moment arrived. The train had to cor 
quer a slight uphill grade. The weight of the long row of cars was nearly too 
great for the coal-driven engine to pull. It sparked and hardly moved. A forest 
bordered with the railroad. On the left side Schaller saw the broad, empty 
roadbed from which the Russians had taken the rails. He went slowly, as if 
wishing to visit his friends, from car to car, from compartment to compartment, 
to the rear. All he had with him was two slices of hard bread in his pocket 
and what he had on. He had to leave behind everything else in order not 
niake the Ivans suspicious. He felt the speed decrease. He said goodbye to his 
friends and went out to the corridor pretending that he had something else in 
nind before going back to his car. Without hesitation, and outwardly quiet al 
though he felt his heartbeats in his throat, he went to the place where th 
passenger cars were coupled with the freight cars. There was no guard there 

He looked down the corridor. It was empty. Then he opened the car doo: 
cautiously. He felt the cold, humid breeze of the October day. Slowly he 
stepped down on the steps and closed the door behind him. So far the side of 
the car covered him. Below he saw the rocks of the roadbed passing by The 
speed of the train might have been 10 or 15 kilometers per hour, but presently 
he felt the speed increase. He had to jump. He jumped, sturabled, nearly 
fell down, but got up quickly and started running across the g)avel-covered 
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roadbed towards the forest. Behind he heard the noise of the moving train 
which gained speed. He breathed heavily and ran and ran. Before he reached 
the edge of the forest, the first shots were fired. He kept running. He heard 
the bullets missing him. He fell into the wet grass and waited for the train 
to stop and the guards to find him. But the train kept moving. Schaller started 
on his long march back to the West. At that time he did not think that this 
march, which began so dangerously, would wind up in America six months 
later. 

In the meantime, fifteen minutes later, the train stopped at the Kottbus switch- 
ing yard. There was an exciting discussion of the Russians concerning the 
incident. Then the doors were sealed up again and the windows had to remain 
closed. The Commissar went from compartment to compartment and said: 
“Comrade Schaller ‘caputt’; whoever leaves the train will also be ‘caputt’.” 

The Kottbus station was the first junction in the great deportation scheme. 
On the side rails there stood countless trains loaded with scientists, researchers, 
engineers with their families, along with freight cars open and closed, with 
dismantled goods, with complete plant equipment * * * 

Then the train went on into the night. 

Thomas tossed on his bunk and thought how skillfully the scheme was 
arranged. Instead of admitting that they were far behind in the modern air- 
plane technology, instead of standing with respectful admiration before the 
jet-propelled or rocket motor, before the remote-controlled bombs and antiaircraft 
missiles, before the jet-propelled fighters and bombers, finally before the first 
supersonic test airplane, the DFS-346, the Russians kept quiet and behaved as if 
their air force was the strongest and best in the world, as if they had known all 
along that the future belonged to the jet-propelled airplanes and as if it was a 
Russian aircraft and not the Heinkel 178 or a British or Italian airplane the 
first ones with jet engines. 

At the Junkers plant at Dessau and Bernburg, at Siebel’s at Halle, at Heinkel’s 
at Oranienburg they examined everything, completed or not yet completed, inter- 
esting or not. Then they sent the Germans back to their work and let them 
work—under a Soviet Chief (at first it was a General, later a Professor), with 


controlling officers who pretended to be disinterested and just passing the work 
halls from time to time. 


EFFECTS OF POLITICAL INNOCENCE 


The Germans were allowed to work as they chose; they were only obliged to 
keep the production terms for new types and for the line of development. The 
scheme worked beyond all expectations. German engineers and scientists dug 
out things which the Soviets had not found, and they showed it proudly and 
trusting to their new Russian master. BEven those professors and engineers of 
aircraft technology who were idle in the West came over, at first one by one, then 
in great numbers. 

They were all no politicians. They were hankering for work for their re- 
search, their building, for inquiring into the mysterious New which is still kept 
secret. 

After a year the confidence became sufficient to start this “operation Night and 
Fog.” The Russians wanted to get all those, whose production abilities they 
knew, with one sweep—and they got them. Construction specialist Thomas and 
two thousand others. 


[Captions under pictures] 


(Upper right) Magdeburg, 1945. It was here as well as in the neighboring 
cities Dessau and Halle where the German Aircraft industry was centered. And 
while the signs amidst debris read: “Our thanks to the peoples of the Soviet 
Union who help us like brothers in building of socialism,” the remains of the 
German aircraft industry are dismantled and taken away. 

(Lower center) Whatever remains of the German aircraft industry were saved 
from air raids, were shipped in freight trains to the Soviet Union. But more 
valuable than the equipment which was only partly usable, were human beings: 
mechanics, technicians, designers of the German aircraft plants. The above 
picture shows a Soviet commission which discusses with the plant foremen their 
duties toward the new masters. When such “negotiations” were not successful, 
other methods were in stock. 
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[Die Zeit, November 15, 1956, p. 19] 


Part II. GERMAN AIRCRAFT SPECIALISTS DEPORTED TO RUSSIA FULFILL THEIR 
Duties: Rep AIRFORCE GETS NEw WINGS 


Our report “Deported under Cover of Night and Fog” on the transportation of 
he core of German aircraft industry with the construction specialists and their 
families, which was started in No. 44 of “Die Zeit,” is continued. The author, 
iimself, one of the deported persons, reported in the first installment how the 
specialists were taken at night by the Russian special detachments, and shipped 
to Russia as living dismantled goods. The present second installment describes 

ie arrival at the specialists settlement “Little Germany” near Moscow, the fight 
against starvation and want, escape of the Germans into work and the results of 
this work in the form of the world’s first supersonic airplane. The third and 
last installment will present the development of the Red Airforce with the aid of 
the German constructions as shown by a summary of many hitherto unknown 
details. 

As the train with the aircraft technicians, deported from Halle and Dessau, 
moved further from Germany, the easier was the control. Day after day and 
night after night passed under the monotonous chatter of the wheels. The fur- 
ther they went into Russia, the less they talked; they passed Dno, Staraya 
Russa, Velikiy Luki and so on until the towers and domes of Moscow showed at 
the horizon, until the first snow fell from the sky, and until they caught up on 
a shunting yard with twenty-one previously arrived trains, some still loaded. 
Then the train set in motion again from a switching yard East of Moscow. 
After a few hours of journey across the snow-covered countryside, throughout 
which great misery looked out of every little hut, they arrived at their destina- 
tion, 

Podberezye was situated on the banks of the Moscow Sea, a reservoir of the 
Volga River, so that Moscow could be reached by boat. The village consisted 
of two parts, a fishing village and a barracks village. In each single room there 
lived not only one whole Russian family with all its belongings, but also with all 
cattle, geese, chickens, and swine. Here at Podberezye, where the Junkers and 
Siebel aircraft plants and, a few weeks later, the Heinkel aircraft plant from 
Oranienburg near Berlin, were to be erected anew, conditions were equal to 
those at Kuibyshev, the big engine plant of the Red Air Force, where the giant 
Junkers Aircraft Motor plant of Bernburg were forwarded from Moscow. There 
too a “Little Germany” was established in the hope that this standard of living, 
which was so extraordinary in Russia, would comfort the Germans and help 
them to resign themselves to their fate. But these stubborn and ungrateful 
specialists (who were much needed for the development of the Russian Air 
Force) protested—and immediately their wages were raised. 

“When the Germans can work, they forget all their troubles” the Soviet 
manager said to his colleague, when the first trains with tools, drawing tables 
and partly finished airplanes were unloaded and the engineers proceeded, with 
great zeal to arrange their construction reoms and work halls. 


BACK TO WORK WITH GREAT ZEAL 


Engineer Thomas from Dessau found his old work room with the reestablished 
measuring installment for—presently Soviet—supersonic test model, the DFS 
346, intact. Dr. Baade found again all his material in the same order he left 
them back at Dessau; he was able to go on, with enthusiasm, with realization 
of his aim in developing the Junkers—JU-287, which behaved so mysteriously 
in negative sweepback flights. He, as well as his test pilots Jilgen and Hoff- 
mann got to work with great zeal. There was hardly one who would notice 
Russian observers who stood all over the place, who took part in tests, who 
studied the memoranda, copied reports, or made them themselves and forwarded 
them to Moscow * * * 

During the first winter women could not leave their quarters when men 
were at work. Gangs of juveniles roamed the neighborhood and would break 
into the houses and take away whatever they could. Since there is no private 
property in Russia, it is always the state that is robbed. This is one of the 
reasons for a theft psychosis and corruption in the country. 

When all the complaints with the Soviet plant management remained unsuc- 
cessful, the “German Collectiv”, as the two thousand German specialists were 
called, organized a self-protecting police, armed with sticks and fierce dogs. 
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The Germans found out that, according to the Russian law, every sick person 
received only one-half of his salary as long as he was away from work, and that 
there was no widow or orphan insurance. Again the German scientists had t 
take care of themselves. They founded a social and survivor-benefit fund, whic! 
later proved bitterly necessary. 

With all the differences in food rations and strict class distinction, more 
than one marriage was ruined. Women did not want to starve, so they joined 
men who earned more and got more food. There was no divorce court; the 
Russians did not care; “nitchevo.” 

Christmas of 1946 came about and the Germans learned that there was no 
Christmas any more in the Soviet Union. On Christmas Eve, on both Christmas 
holidays they had to work. But no Russian dared to forbid German families to 
gather on Christmas Eve and, under candlelight, to sing Christmas carols of the 
Western World into a clear Russian winter night. All the quarrels about 
piece of coal, firewood, food rations, or electricity assignment, were forgotten 
They felt like a human island and the strange land that surrounded them was 
to them like a far-distant planet. 

Then, all of a sudden, the spring came overnight, with storm and warm rain. 
The next day the sky was clear and the sun shone warm again. 

Presently new life started in the plants and outside of the plants. New 
apartments became available, new houses were built, a clubhouse was established, 
separately for the Germans and for the Russians, a kindergarten was organized. 
Construction plans were turned into wings and fuselages. New missiles were 
built. Flight Captain Ziese trained in rebuilt German gliders of the “Kranich” 
and “Baby” type, to start and to land in lying position, the way he would have 
to start and land later on in the DFS-346, the first German-Russian supersonic 
test airplane. Thomas built the first test-measuring establishment on the 
Toplistan airfield just 8 kilometers outside of the city limits of Moscow, and Dr. 
Baade continued to make wind-tunnel tests for improvement of the jet bomber 
JU-287. 

But while Dr. Baade was the best Junkers man the Russians could find the 
arrival of two other designers, whom the Soviet search units in Germany were 
not able to locate until later, has to be credited with the fact that, three years 
afterward, the Soviet Union was to have the world’s best and fastest fighter 
aircrafts. 

THE BEST CATCH: SIEGFRIED GUNTHER 


The first of these key designers (constructors) was Siegfried Giinther, the 
father of the Soviet wonder fighter MIG-15 and MIG-19. The other was 
Professor Benz. Professor Benz was the designer of the last German jet fighter, 
which was developed in just four weeks and put in mass production in six weeks, 
and with which Gdering had hoped to clear the German sky of allied bombers. 
This airplane waS called HE-162 and was named “Volksijiiger” (‘‘people’s 
fighter”) because it was easy to operate and, as far back as in 1944, was able to 
develop a speed of over 800 kilometers per hour with just one jet engine. 

Siegfried Giinther was, along with*his brother who was killed in an auto 
accident during the war, chief designer at Heinkel’s and probably the most able 
designer Germany ever had. 

The name Giinther was known to the Western Allied Intelligence and it sounds 
like a curiosity that the American investigating officers called him a charlatan 
and imposter when he insisted that he was the known chief designer of Professor 
Heinkel. Apparently this fat man whose only passion was for good food and 
good drinks, did not fit to the picture they had formed in their minds of this man. 
So he went back into the Soviet occupied Zone of Germany where he had his 
family and his apartment, because no one had an employment for him in the West. 
He had not been forty-eight hours behind the Iron Curtain when the Soviets got 
hold of him. 

Siegfried Giinther and Professor Benz were not at all happy when they were 
put into the courier airplane bound for Moscow, with all correctness in handling 
but without any possibility of escape. But when they reached Podberezye, where 
they met many old friends, when they got their rather poor wooden houses, when 
they started designing again and were given free hand in their construction work, 
they were nearly happy, and thought of nothing but their work. 

Siegfried Giinther once more became chief of the designing department of the 
plant which under the coded name of OKB-11, combined within its walls the 
firms of Heinkel, Junkers, and Siebel. No one else but Professor Heinkel himself 
declared at Stuttgart when shown the first picture of the unebelievingly fast 
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MIG-15: “This is exactly Mr. Giinther’s airplane which we discussed in my 
lesigning office in the first weeks of 1945. Were I allowed to proceed with the 
production, this aircraft would have been built by me for sure.” 


It was Engineer Siegfried Giinther who brought the fabulous MIG-15 (named 


after the two Soviet designers A. Mikoyan and P. Guryevich), so to say in his 


briefcase to Moscow and from there to the big aircraft research center “Pod- 
berezye” on the Moscow Sea. In the meantime the MIG—17 and MIG—19 were 
developed out of it (MIG—15) ; the MIG—19 was called in the West the “Super 
MIG” because it substantially surpassed the achievements of the MIG—15, one 
plane of which had been in the Western experts’s hands for a few days. 

For Thomas it was quite a thrilling moment when, for the first time, the fuse- 
lages and the wings of the DFS-301 (built basically of woood) and the proper 
supersonic airplane DFS-346 were loaded on big barges ‘and, after two days 

rrived at the test airfield of Toplistan, just 8 kilometers out of Moscow. There 
hey were assembled and the first rope-towing tests with the engineless test 
model were made with success. Thereupon Flight Captain Ziese boarded the 

ane—which was still the world’s fastest at that time, for the first time to be 
towed up to a 9,000-meter height by the Superfortress B-29, the only flight 
ready American plane of this type in the Soviet Union. 


STOLEN FROM AN ALLY 


In fact, this B-—29, which still bore American identification markings, was 
plane stolen from an ally: when, in November 1944, three B-29 planes, which 
were returning from an air raid on Japan, were forced to make emergency land 
ings near the Soviet City of Vladivostok because of lack of fuel, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment let their crews go back but the planes remained as a valuable bounty. 

ll the protests of the U. 8S. Government could not move Stalin to give them back 
to their legitimate owner. 

Now, one of these B—29’s had the German-Russian supersonic aircraft DFS 
346 hang from under its fuselage. Ziese was lying on his stomach in the cockpit. 
This was a new arrangement by which the fuselage profile could be narrowed. 
In addition, there was reason to assume that the lying position of the pilot would 
expose his body in high speed much less than the sitting position. 

On the ground. under Thomas’ direction, a measured field course was estab 
lished. Presently everybody was staring fascinated up to the silvery point, 
slowly moving on the background of the clear blue sky. The radar antennas 
wandered along and then, all of a sudden, the moment came when Ziese cut him- 
self off from the carrier plane. At first he did not feel any pressure on the rud 
ders. The speed of the B-29, at the height of 10,000 meters and at an air 
pressure which no man could stand without a pressurized cabin of artificial 
oxygen apparatus, was much too low for the wonder plane DFS-346. So Ziese 
first moved away and started one of the two Walther-Rocket engines. He 
watched the speedometer and while the plane started nearly automatically to 
climb, the pointer in front of him moved from 600 to 700, 800, 900, 1,000 kilo- 
meters per hour and above. Then, at first a slight shaking went through the 
body of the plane and increased until, with 1,100 kilometers per hour, it became 
a terrific heave, as if Ziese was flying his DFS-346 not under a clear blue sky 
over Moscow far below, but through a strong storm. 

This is enough for the first flight, he thought. As he could not regulate 
his rocket engines, he pulled upwards and had, below the 1,100 kilom. per hour 
speed range, an excellent gliding flight. The near-sound-barrier-phenomena 
which are to be felt so unpleasantly in nearly all jet planes through transient 
incontrollability, strong pushing and going “head down,” were hardly felt. A 
few minutes later Ziese approached the ground and landed on the broad 
retractable landing skid under the fuselage. 

The Soviet pilots and engineers on the airfield were quite excited. They 
ran from all sides to Ziese’s landing craft and admired it, until the guards 
chased them away. 

But Ziese received a special award of 20,000 Rubles for this flight 


[Captions under pictures on page 19} 


{ Upper right:) The two jet all-weather fighter MIG—19, called often “Super 
MIG” in the West. Siegfried Gunther brought the designs for the first MIG-line 
(called after the Soviet designers A. Mikojan and P. Guryevich) from Ger 
many. 
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(Center left:) Ernst Heinkel and the brothers Siegfried and Walter Gunther 
(from left to right). 

(Lower left:) In the wide Russian countryside on the Volga river the 
wooden settlements of the German aircraft engineers stand. Their wives and 
children would not go out without watchdogs. 

(Lower right:) Children of German specialists in the Soviet Union dancing 
folk dances in Russian national costumes. They adjusted much easier to the 
new surroundings than the grownups. 





[Die Zeit, November 22, 1956, page 21] 


Part III. THe RUSSIAN SUPERSONIC BoMBER T-—150—DepPporTED GERMAN 
SPECIALISTS WHO Hap DONE THEIR Duty, CouLp Go 


By * * * 


The third and last part of our factual report on the deportation of German 
aircraft designers to Soviet Union (Die Zeit, Nos. 44 and 46), discloses the 
secret of the development of the Soviet supersonic bomber T-—150 and describes 
the return of some specialists to Germany. They had done their job; they could 
go. Others had to stay and were sent farther to the East where, in the mean- 
time, the Soviets had built new giant aircraft plants behind the Urals. 

Everywhere in the Soviet Union where the German specialists lived, theatres 
were established, and the second Christmas and the second New Year were 
more hopefully celebrated than a year before, although no one was able to 
predict whether he would see Western Europe again. 

They bought fierce dogs to protect themselves from the loitering gangs during 
the long Winter nights. Many fathers taught their children the German language 
after or between work, because it was clear that the Russians were anxious to 
educate those children to be good Soviet citizens and to make them forget the 
past. Some built boats during the Winter months to sail in Summer on the 
Moscow Sea. 

The rates of wages for the Germans did not change. Division chiefs received 
6,000 Rubles per month and special awards between 10,000 and 100,000 Rubles 
for special designing or technical achievements were paid from time to time. 
Food ration cards and clothing ration cards disappeared and everybody in Russia 
could assume that the great hour of economic betterment would come to the 
Russian people. 

But nothing of this sort happened, because the prices fell too slowly. 

Clothing and shoes were still hardly possible to buy for the simple citizen. 
Only the food prices fell considerably: in 1946 one Kilogram of butter cost 200 
Rubles and the price was just 42 Rubles now. One Kilo bread was only 2 
Rubles, 1 Kilo pork meat was 28 Rubles and one Kilo caviar, 45 R. 


ASSIMILATION OF THE DEPORTED 


Presently the Germans were able to go to Kimry, the next little town, and 
buy clothing at the bazaars. There was only a selection between two qualities of 
materials, both of similar pattern, which differed in fit. The worse quality 
was called minor specialists suit, the better one—the major specialist suit be- 
“ause it was only specialists who could afford to buy suits anyhow. The workers 
received their clothing from the factories, and from time to time, as a reward, a 
piece of material which they had into clothing. Thomas bought a minor spe- 
cialists suit for 750 Rubles, which meant, with the ratio 1:2 in relation to the 
East German Mark—1,500 Marks for one single suit. The Major specialist 
suit cost 1,400 to 1,600 Rubles. As to its quality, it equaled about the worst that 
the warehouses of London, Paris, or West Berlin display at closing sales. But 
why should you dress properly in Russia, in a land where asphalt roads can 
be counted on your ten fingers, and both in the city and in the country, there is 
much dust during sunshine and bottomless muddy streets during the rain. 
Slowly an assimilation of the German families to the Russian ways of life took 
place. It started, e. g., with dressing when men stopped wearing neckties, and 
when women started spitting sunflower seeds on the streets. 

The engineer, Thomas, and his colleagues from the Heinkel and Junkers plants, 
had progressed successfully with their assignments, also started missile proj- 
ects; on the basis of the German V-2 rocket in Podberezye, were working on the 
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construction of the model plane of the MIG—15, finished the EF-125 which was 
developed out of the Ju 287 and out of which, a year later, the T—140, and two 
vears later the T-150 were to be built; they had finished the strength calcu- 
lations on the first DFS-346 which was sent from Germany, and they concluded 
the first test flights with the second type of a sound-barrier model, while the 
third type was put in production. 

In the meantime, at Kuibyshev production of the most powerful German jet- 
propulsion motor Jumo-004 was in full gear, and at the end of 1947 and at the 
beginning of 1948 the first powerful jet-propelled engine, Rolls-Royce-NENE, 
arrived at Kuibyshev, imported from England. They were thoroughly disas- 
sembled, examined, and compared with the German research achievements, so 
that the German and Soviet designers could see that these British motors were 
better than all those hitherto produced at Kuibyshev. From then on the German 
and Soviet engineers at Kuibyshev turned towards building of a powerful and 
heavy jet-propelled motor which was to combine both British and German 
research achievements. Thus, unknowingly, England contributed to the develop- 
ment of the new powerful Red Air Force; it was the jet-propelled motor Rollis- 
Royce-NENE, with improvements made at Kuibyshev, that became a standard 
motor of the amazing fighter MIG-15. 


THE GREAT HOUR OF PROFESSOR BAADE 


But Russia still lacked a modern long-range bomber built in mass production 
Maybe it should be like the Convair B—36, or, still better, like the B—47, or even 
the B-52, then projected. 

They knew very well what was going on in the Western aircraft industry. 
Even Thomas was surprised when, one day, a Soviet designer showed him reports 
which seemed to be a first rate espionage material. This Russian engineer Ivan 
Petrovich Tchusskoye, a very able man of about 40 years of age, smiled when 
Thomas asked him where these excellent reports had come from. In order not 
to be understood by others, he answered in perfect English, that he too worked 
as an industrial spy for seven years in various U. S. aircraft plants before he 
was called back to Russia. It was very simple: with sufficient money in his 
pocket, he went to India and reported as a political refugee from the Soviet Union, 
asking for asylum. After three years he received Indian citizenship and a 
regular migration to America, under an assumed name, was opened to him. He 
had great experience as a mechanic, and sufficient money from the Soviet Em- 
bassy, so that it wasn’t very difficult for him to get—by way of Canada, the U. S. 
citizenship, and then to work as a draftsman or as a worker in one plant after 
another, and to report everything he saw there. In 1948 he was called back to 
Russia. Leaving not a trace behind him, pretending to be a simple world traveler, 
he went home by way of East Berlin. Of course, all the time a couple of hundred 
of similar agents were employed but they knew very little about each other. He 
concluded with the remark, that the Soviet Intelligence was the best and, in spite 
of a few failures, it was able to work in the Western countries undisturbed be- 
cause of the democratic systems of these countries. 

However these reports on the proposed new long-range bombers which came 
to Moscow from the U. 8S. A. were very alarming. Because, in 1949, Russia had 
nothing to equal the American B-36 or all the other proposed long-range fighters 
or A—bomb carriers. , 

This was Dr. Baade’s great chance. While hitherto Moscow pressed on build- 
ing of new fighters, now, by order of the highest authorities, building of a bomber 
fleet was started. Moscow knew what to expect from Prof. Baade. They had 
seen and admired the Ju—287, the first jet bomber built to his plans, and, at Niko- 
lajevsk, they saw Flight Captain Jiilgen, Dr. Baade’s chie* pilot, test-flying the 
ER-125, developed out of the Ju-287. They hoped to fiad in Dr. Baade the man 
who would help them to fly their long-range bombers at teast as far as the Ameri- 
cans did with their B-47 or B-52. If possible, even farther and faster * * * 
After all, the Soviet designer Mikulin with his German engineers and using 
all the German and British experience in jet-propelled motors gained at Kujby- 
shev (Plant OKB3) had built the jet engine 205 and then developed it, in coopera- 
tion with the Institute for Engine Technology ZAIM in Moscow, to the most 
powerful jet-propulsion engine in the world. Nowhere in the U. 8S. A., the Great 
Britain, or elsewhere in the world did they have an engine, similar to this 
wonder motor that was able to produce a thrust of 4,500 Kilogram on the first 
stroke without aftercombustion. So they would give these engines to Dr. Baade 
to build an airplane around them. And so it was. 
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This program was introduced by a kind of psychological trick (joke): Mr 
Baade was appoirted the first German professor at the Institute of Aeronautical 
Science in Moscow. He, as well as his German colleagues were presented to the 
Russian engineers as examples. They received wage increases higher than those 
of the Russian engineers in equal positions. The Germans could not be simply 
awarded with a Lenin or Stalin award because these specialists from Dessau 
Oranienburg or Halle were no communists, and when a speaker came from Mos 
cow to teach them about world political problems, none of them would go to listen 
to the speeches. 

T—-150—-NOT BIG BUT FAST 


To fulfill the wish of the Red Air Force, Professor Baade had something very 
special in mind. While the Americans used six or even eight jet engines in 
their long-range bombers, he had the same power at his disposal in just two 
engines—due to the British exports and the continuing development in the Soviet 
Union. He would follow the old Junkers idea, which he had already applied in 
the Ju 88 and Ju 188: not too big but extremely fast. Thus, by the end of 1949 
and at the beginning of 1950 the T-140 was built, out of which, in 1952, the 
T-150 was developed. The latter was clocked by Thomas at 1,132 Kilometers per 
hour, which was better than the speed of the B-47 or B—-52. Professor Baade 
stood on the Toplistan airfield, thrilled and happy as a little boy, impatient, 
because it seemed much too long for him to wait for Jiilgen with the T—150 to 
land. * * © 

In Summer of 1950, all of a sudden all Germans were barred from test flights. 
Nobody would know why. Soviet pilots were to take over this job. Maybe they 
were afraid that one of the Germans would escape with the T—140 or with the 
still more mysterious T-150, in just two hours to Western Germany? Nobody 
knew the answer. But, after the Soviet director at Podberezye spent all his 
time at the telephone trying in vain to find a pilot in all of Russia who would be 
able and willing to fly the supersonic DFS-346, Flight Captain Ziese, as the only 
German, got permission to test-fly one of these planes later on. 


HOME IS NO HOME ANY MORE 


Months passed fast in the lives of the deported German specialists in Russia, 
as fast as the stream of the fast-flowing river with its banks with interesting, 
changing landscape on one side and a deserted countryside on the other side. 
It was nearly five years since they had come to the Soviet Union. They knew 
the Russian daily life without being Russian citizens. They experienced many 
things which horrified them at first and surprised them later on. Mail com- 
munication with their friends and relatives in Germany was practicaliy non- 
existent. They wrote but got no answers, and they did not believe any more 
that they would réturn home at all. They had adjusted themselves to life in 
the foreign country. They had their work, to which they were deeply attached. 
They built their gardens and they already had their own graveyard with real 
crosses, * * * 

They would not get excited any more when someone from their circle would 
suddenly disappear, perhaps taken to Siberia by the NKVD, or secretly trying 
to escape to Germany. They were not disturbed when a division chief was 
sentenced to a year of forced labor for an annoyance committed under vodka 
influence. Well, the Soviet citizens were still worse off at their kolkhos’ and 
with their geese and swine in one room. And why should they be allowed to 
write letters to Germany, when no Soviet citizen is allowed to send a parcel to 
Leningrad to his friend or father? What would become of the Soviet Union 
when everybody would be permitted to send letters and packages wherever he 
wants? 

But still, all felt that something was coming. Why did the Soviet designers, 
S. V. Ilyushkin and A. N. Tupolev, visit Podberezye all of a sudden and fre- 
quently? Why did they confer with General Rebenko, the Russian plant Direc- 
tor, for hours; why did they climb into the cockpits of the DFS-—346, had the 
jet engines explained to them, and had long discussions with Siegfried Giinther 
and Professor Baade late at night? 

One day it leaked out. The newly erected plants behind the Urals were ready 
so that the tests could be transferred there. At the same time, some experts 
were to be placed at the East German Government’s disposal to serve as con- 
sultants for the rebuilt Soviet Zone Air Force and aircraft industry. Big guess- 
ing started. Who would go home? Who would have to go further to the East? 
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In the apartments long discussions were held at nights. Many could not stand 
the tension any more; some did not want to go back to Germany. Then the 
Soviet General Lukin came from Moscow with a small list of those who were to go 
» Germany. 
ASYLUM IN WEST BERLIN 

As it often happens, those who firmly believed that they would go home were 
bitterly disappointed, and others, who had given up all hope, drew the lucky 
number. Thomas and Erika, with their daughter, presently nearly eight years 
old, were among the latter ones. Their daughter would see her fatherland really 
for the first time. The farewell was short, with a great deal of tears in the eyes 
of those who had to stay behind. Then, after six years, Thomas heard the rattle 
of the poorly made Soviet train again. But this time they were going to the 
West, and the lice in their bunks disturbed neither him nor Erika nor the child. 

But the hometown Halle was not home any more for Thomas. One day En 
gineer Berendorf, who had also came back from the Soviet Union, was arrested 
ecause he said that he was better off in Russia than in his hometown under 
he present government. Thomas was warned. So, on one Autumn day in 
1955, he took out of his chest all the money that was forwarded to him from 
he Soviet Union, put on his “big specialist suit,’ and went with Erika and a 
child to the station. In three hours he was in Berlin, and in one more hour 
he reported in the West of the City as a refugee from the Soviet Zone, and 
asked for asylum. 

[Captions under pictures on page 21! 

(Upper picture:) The T-150, developed by Professor Baade, is, with its 1,132 
kilometers per hour, the world’s fastest bomber. The cockpit form is typical 
for Junkers aircrafts, and reminds the last German Ju-S8s. 

(Lower picture:) A squadron of modern Soviet jet fighters flies over the 
Moscow University during the celebration of October revolution anniversary. 

(Translated by George Starosolsky, November 19, 1957.) 

Mr. Morris. Senator, there is one other item I would like to men- 
tion at this time, and this I received from a witness who was telling 
us about it yesterday, and who is available to testify, that the V-1 
and the V-2 headquarters at Nordhausen—that’s the German V-2 
headquarters—had the largest underground plant of its kind; that 
hat was turned over, in its entirety, intact, with all its personnel, by 
the American occupation forces to the Soviets after the decision had 
been made that that would be part of the Soviet Zone. 

The fact of the matter is, as I say, it was turned over intact with 
all its personnel and all its equipment to the Soviets. That, of course, 
is a very vital link. 

Do you know whether Wernher von Braun was at Nordhausen ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. Yes. I know this to be a fact. The secret police, 
the MVD people, took this factory in 1943, and the secret police sent 
out all this machinery from this V-1, V-2. 

Senator Burter. Von Braun was at that place ? 

Mr. Suasrnsky. Yes. 

Senator Burier. He, of course, is now assisting us in our rocketry 
research. 

Mr. SHapinsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was Von Braun in Nordhausen ? 

Mr. SuHapinsky. No. I think Von Braun go back with American 
troops to West Germany. 

Senator Burier. I see. He wasn’t there. 

Mr. Suaprnsxy. He was in Hitler time, on the V—1, V-2. 

4 . Morris. Se ator, Ma sugges lat a us time try to sum 
Mr. Morris. Senator, may I suggest that at this t I try t I 
marize Mr. Shabinsky’s testimony, try to get a few highlights of it, 
and then we defer further testimony until later on, because we are 
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running way behind our time schedule. We have seven witnesses ws 
have to hear today. 

Senator Burier. So ordered. 

Mr. Morris. Colonel, I wonder if you would tell us, roughly, from 
your experience as a lieutenant colonel with the Soviet occupation 
forces, whether or not, as a matter of fact, they were able to abduct and 
kidnap important German scientists that they are now using in fur- 
thering their scientific data—in general ? 

Mr. SuApinsky. In general, the secret police had a special order to 
kidnap all scientists, German, all specialists, German, which they need 
in Soviet Union, especially for secret industries. 

Mr. Morris. Missiles and rockets ¢ 

Mr. Suaprnsxy. Missiles, air-force industry, aviation, and chem- 
icals. 

Mr. Morris. Chemicals? 

Mr. Suapnrnsxy. Yes. They use chemical liquids—I don’t know the 
English—for jet motors. This is a German chemical which works 
special for this motor, and these specialists brought to Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Shabinsky, how extensive were these phere 
and kidnapings from the American Zone, because it is the America 
Zone over which we have special concern ‘for internal sec urity and of 
which the committee has cognizance ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. You know , this secret police sometime for provoca- 
tion, sometime there was family in East Germany and the man look like 
scientist Giinther—this is a very complicated war, you know, but this 
is real kidnaping or provocation, because the first time, w hat I know, 
the first time the German people in West Zone, in American Zone, in 
the British Zone, don’t know what to do, and Soviet Union started in 
1943, started the war with missile, with atom. They started, and they 
need this specialist, and what they did is kidnap and pay money, 
soO————- 

Mr. Morris. So, in addition, do you know anything about espionage? 
Do you know that the Soviets were carr ying on espionage, as has been 
brought forth in our hearing here today ¢ 

Mr. Suanrysxy. Oh, yes; I heard this. 

Mr. Morris. I mean did you, yourself, know that the Soviets were 
carrying on espionage ? 

Mr. Suapinsky. Sir, I don’t know what in industry ; I know nothing 
about industry, but I know from the immigration from Soviet here, 
I believe 100 percent the Soviet work here by immigration. You 
know- — 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Shabinsky, I am just trying to sum up now, in 
the interest of time. We have brought forth this morning, and the 
Senator concluded in his remarks, that American Communist agents 
were stealing espionage secrets from the United States, they were 
stealing whole processes, they were taking samples, they were ‘taking 
blueprints. In so doing, they were able ‘to save time for the Soviet 
Union so that the Soviet Union could catch up and ultimately sur- 
pass the United States. Now, from your own experience, would 
you say that they were using another device, that of kidnaping, 
and abducting people from the American Zone and thereby using 
that as another device whereby they were able to achieve apparent 
scientific superiority ? 
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Mr. Suasrnsky. Sir, I hundred percent believe that the secret 
police in spy work in U. S. A. because U. S. A. for Soviet Com- 
munist regime is enemy No. 1. Second, when I was in Berlin, in 
1946, I think. the chief of secret police in Berlin, Colonel Kolchin, 
K-o-l-c-h-i-n, he tell me, “We have among American peop le our 
friends who help for us.” This was in 1946 when we were in Ger- 
] Liny. 

But I think Soviet Government pay all these moneys because they 

sally need these secrets, the technic “al secrets, the scie ae ts secrets, 
iecal U. S. A. That’s logic. That’s logic for all what 1 know, 
what I know about Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, Mr. Shabinsky has quite a bit of informa- 
tion that we know he possesses from our ae ious talks with him, but 
it is quite detailed and may we defer at this time the hearing of it 
because we are so pressed for time? 

Senator Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you stand available to testify on the subject 
later on? 

Mr. SuHaptnsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I would like here to offer in the record an 
iter n called, Soviet use of German Science and Technology, written 

V. L. Sokolov, who was sent to occupied Germany by the Soviet 
Csasnidiadtal to the aviation industry. He was the deputy di- 
rector of the special construction bureau No. 4, the scientific re- 
search organization. 

The memorandum shows the steps by which German aeronau- 
tical factories and research laboratories were dismantled and the 
efforts of the special construction bureau, under the MKYV, to enlist 
German scientists, who invented the automatic pilot, the MKV tak- 
ing control of the OKV, the OKY’s deportation of scientists to the 
Soviet Union, further defining the activities of Siegfried Gunther, 
former designer of the Heinkel aircraft, and, in ey German con- 
tributions to Soviet aviation. It is rather detailed. It is full. It 
seems very thorough, Senator, and it bears on the very point of how 
the Soviets seemed to achieve what appears to be scientific superiority. 
May that go into the record, Senator. 

Senator Butter. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 530” and reads 
as follows :) 

ExursitT No. 530 


(Mimeographed Series No. 72) 
Soviet Uses oF GERMAN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 1945-46 


By V. L. Sokolov 


This memorandum is made available for the information of in- 
terested scholars. It was produced with the financial help of the 
Research Program on the U. 8. 8S. R. (East European Fund, Inc.). 
The author is responsible for its contents. The material is distrib- 
uted in preliminary form without critical editing by the Research 
Program. Any inquiries about this manuscript or its author should 
be directed to the Research Program. 

Copyright 1955 by Research Program on the U. 8S. S. R. (East 
European Fund, Inc.), 401 West 118th Street, New York, N. Y. 


93215—58—pt. 87 ——4 
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No part of this manuscript may be reproduced in any form 
without permission in writing from the Research Program on the 
U. S. S. R. (East European Fund, Inc.), except by a reviewer who 
wishes to quote brief passages in connection with a review written poss 
for a magazine, newspaper, or radio broadcast. } 


In May, 1945, Mr. Sokolov was sent to occupied Germany by the Sovik 
Commissariat for the Aviation Industry to take part in the work of dis ce 
mantling the German economy. As deputy director of Special Constructio1 _ 
Sureau No. 4, one of a group of scientific research organizations establish 
to enable Soviet science and industry to profit from German technical experien 
he directed the work of German scientists and technicians. Mr. Sokolov lef 
the Soviet Zone for Western Germany in September, 1946, just before the first oe 
large group of German scientists and technicians was deported to the Soviet a 
Union. 

The paper is based entirely on actual occurrences. The names cited are re: 
names. ; 

Nore.—For other accounts of the dismantling of German industry by former x} 
Soviet officials, see the collective volume, Soviet Economic Policy in Postwar : 
Germany, New York, Research Program on the U. 8. 8S. R., 1953.) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DISMANTLING OPERATION ; I 


When the Allied troops landed in Normandy the last of the Kremlin’s worries h 
disappeared. The Soviet leaders had been afraid that, contrary to the agre« wh 
ment, the Churchill plan which called for an attack from the south of Europe me 
would be accepted by the Allied staff, a decision which would have cut off the fa 
Red Armys approach to western Europe. Three essential tasks remained: the 1a 
occupation and Sovietization of as much territory in western Europe as possible, me 
the restoration and further development of industry and agriculture in the the 
Soviet Union, and the “economic disarmament” of Germany, with the object of t 
preventing its economic and military revival. vo 

The term “economic disarmament” filtered down to the level of ordinary Soviet no 
citizens at the beginning of 1945, together with the news that a special com- mé 
mittee to carry out the policy had been organized under the Sovnarkom (Council 


of Peoples’ Commissars) of the U. 8. S. R. at the end of 1944. It was said that M: 
Malenkov, Deputy Chairman of the Sovnarkom, had been appointed chairman to 
of the Special Committee. This rumor was later confirmed at the time when se 
the dismantling was already going on. I 


At the beginning of 1945, groups of skilled engineers and technical workers 
were being sent to the forward Red Army units. In accordance with a special 
decree of the Sovnarkom they had been selected from the commissariats and put 
at the disposal of the Special Committee. From the enterprises of the Com ab 
missariat for the Aviation Industry, in which the author worked, a group of wl 
engineers and technicians was selected who were sent not only to Germany but mi 
also to Yugoslavia, Hungary, Romania, and Albania. mi 

After the end of the war, in May 1945, assignments for dismantling took on ta 
enormous proportions and representatives of concerns from all the corners of 
the Soviet Union were sent abroad. At the height of the dismantling period, in m 
the summer and autumn of 1945, between 60,000 and 70,000 such workers were a 
put into uniform by the staff of the rear services of the Red Army and were re 
carried on army personnel rolls. They were given ranks corresponding to the de 
level of their previous position and received the corresponding insignia and pay, hi 
in German Marks. Their salary at the commissariat was also kept for them. tt 
The rank was almost always assigned in accordance with a standard pattern: sl 
the director of a factory was made a colonel; the assistant directors and chief t! 
engineers, lieutenant colonels; the heads of workshops and departments, majors ‘ te 
or captains ; and ordinary engineers and technicians, lieutenants and captains. ; 

The reason for giving these civilians army uniforms and ranks was to invest tl 
them with greater authority in the eyes of the Germans and Red Army men who 
would be carrying out dismantling under their direction. ; b 

In spite of Malenkov’s “skillful” direction of the Special Committee, however, 
and the support given the dismantling operation by the organs of the Soviet 
Military Administration in Germany (SVAG)’ and the Group of Soviet Occupa- 
tion Forces the “economic disarmament” of Germany did not benefit the Soviet 
Union nearly as much as it might have done. 
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1 Abbreviation for Sovetskaya Voyennaya Administraisiva vy. Germaii. 
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The reasons for this fact were as follows: (1) The dismantling was carried 
hastily, since the Soviet leaders wished to remove as much equipment as 
ssible to the U. S. S. R. before the conclusion of an agreement on reparations 
th the Allies. In Berlin this haste was still further aggravated by the impend- 
transfer to the Allies of the western sectors of the city, which was to take 
ace in late summer, 1945. (2) The technical sides of dismantling were 
entrusted to incompetent individuals. This led to the spoilage or disassembly 
f industrial complexes even during the dismantling. (3) The clumsy and some- 
res deliberately bad packing of the dismantled equipment by the Germans 
resulted in the complete destruction of much of it during the many transfers 
necessary on the trip to the Soviet Union. Further damages was caused by 
exposure to bad weather when the equipment was stored out in the open because 
of the overburdened condition of the railroads. Equipment was stolen by the 
cal populace and by visiting representatives of Soviet factories and plants, after 
the eyes of the stationmasters and railway guards had been closed by bribes. 
+) The principal reason, however, that the dismantling of German industry did 
iot have the anticipated effect on the reestablishment of Soviet industry was 
that the dismantling, or “economic disarmament,” as it was called, degenerated 
into the predatory looting of German industry. 

The looting reached all the way from the dismantlers in the Kommandaturas 
local military headquarters) and the German populace, to the top in Moscow, 
where one commissariat “plundered” dismantled equipment from another, and 
where the members of the Central Committee who were interested in the fulfill- 
ment of the plan by the commissariats assigned to them tried by every means, 
fair or foul, to obtain the best equipment for themselves, breaking up the dis 
mantled complexes and thereby injuring the common cause of the reestablish- 
ment of Soviet industry. Those carrying out the dismantling knew that when 
1eir work was through they would have to go back again to their own organiza- 
tions, which continued to pay them their salary. Therefore, those who were 
vorking on dismantling sites and compiling lists of the equipment on hand did 
not record the most valuable apparatus and instruments and small precision 
machine tools but transferred them by any available means to their own factories. 

The commissariats in the best position, of course, were those subordinate to 
Malenkov, who, as chairman of the Special Committee, had to approve all claims 
to dismantled equipment, and to Beriya, whose deputy was Colonel General 
Serov, deputy commander of the Soviet Military Administration in Germany. 
The “privileged” commissariats managed to receive authorization for the dis- 
mantling of factories which had no direct relation to their work, thereby inter- 
fering with the reestablishment of certain branches of Soviet industry. 

Everybody, of course, from the dismantling engineers on up to Stalin, knew 
about the chaotic way in which the dismantling was being conducted, but no- 
where was an accurate report made of the realities of the “economic disarma- 
ment’ of Germany—the valuable materials which were senselessly ruined and, 
most important, the enormous political damage done by the plundering to the 
task of Sovietizing the Soviet zone of occupation. 

The German population, already starving, lost their livelihood with the dis- 
mantling of the factories; they saw how everything that could not be taken 
away was destroyed and how the foundations of plants were blown up; they 
realized that behind these actions was concealed the policy of the economic 
destruction of their fatherland. Every German and Soviet dismantler realized 
how foolish and shortsighted the policy was, since it was clear to everyone that 
the majority of the dismantled nonmilitary factories would have brought con- 
siderably greater benefits to the Soviet Union if they had been left to work where 
they were in Germany, linked with local raw materials and staffed by experienced 
technicians and working personnel. 

When this mistake became obvious even in the Kremlin it was already late in 
the day to rectify its political consequences. Mikoyan, the Minister of Foreign 
Trade, accused Malenkov of undermining the Sovietization of the Bastern Zone, 
but all his efforts to put the remnants of German industry profitably to work 
on the spot for the benefit of the U. S. S. R. did not lead to the results he 
anticipated. 





DISMANTLING BY THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


The Soviet aviation industry, disrupted by wartime evacuation and subsequent 
return to its former sites, was having great difficulty in reestablishing normal 
production. The continual changes and replacements which took place among 
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the top officials of the Commissariat for the Aviation Industry, the competiti 
among leading airplane designers to win the favor of the Central Committe 
and the rise and fall of Stalin’s favorites, only hindered the commissariat’s wor 

Awards of citations to various factories “for outstanding and unselfish wor 
during the period of the Great War for the Fatherland” were received ironical! 
even by those decorated, for they understood very well that behind the award 
lay an attempt to conceal from publie opinion and the West the bad work of th 
industry, the result of the failure of the state system. 

The possibility of being sent to dismantling work in Germany was therefor: 
welcomed by everyone, from technicians to the directors of factories, as a long 
awaited chance to escape from endless dull intrigues and carve out a career i) 
a new field. 

Careers were made in two ways. Those with a good head for technical sui 
jects mastered technical and constructional processes which were new to Sovik 
industry ; for instance, in the first days of the occupation, the technique developed 
in the IG—Farbenindustrie plant for manufacturing cellulose sponges from sul 
stitute materials, a process of great importance for aviation. Such achiev« 
ments in the Commissariat for the Aviation Industry were well rewarded by 
bonuses and promotions. 

Others, of a more calculating turn of mind, made their career by “liberating” 
valuable German property and sent back cars, furs, radios, and other goods as 
presents to high officials in the commissariat. 

The latter method worked considerably better than the former, because such 
people travelled constantly between Moscow and Germany on “special instru: 
tions” from the Commissariat, not forgetting their own interests, of course. 

The group of Scientific Research Institutes under the Commissariat for thx 
Aviation Industry had been allotted the German Experimental Aerostatic Bass 
in Berlin-Adlershof and the heart of German science, the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute in Berlin-Dahlem, for collective “laceration.” 

The dismantling work fell to the lot of three institutes in Moscow—the 
Zhukovski Central Aerodynamic Institute (TsAGI),’? the All-Union Institute of 
Aviation Materials (VIAM),° and the Scientific Research Institute for Airplane 
Equipment (NISO).*‘ ; 

At the beginning of May 1945, the administrations of the above-mentioned 
institutes chose from institute personnel a group of engineers and technicians. 
After being uniformed by the Red Army and provided with the proper documents 
and German money, the group was sent by plane to Berlin. 

Before their departure from Moscow, the newly commissioned officers, dressed 
in poor uniforms made of cotton cloth and in even worse canvas shoes, were 
summoned into the personnel department of their institutes where the heads of 
the departments, who were NKVD officers, gave them some final warnings about 
what they would encounter in the capitalist world—dangers, spies and western 
agents—and about all the temptations that beset a Russian in a world with 
which he is not familiar. 

Special emphasis was laid on the strict regulations against sending back to 
Russia any kind of western literature, or postage stamps depicting Hitler, and 
against the packing of dismantled goods in German newspapers or magazines. 

There was a customs check at Moscow airport. Half the space in the bags 
of the travellers was devoted to lard and vodka. The inspection of the customs 
official was an understanding one, for he knew that vodka was the ‘‘open sesame” 
into the warehouses of the Kommandaturas, where all the requisitioned German 
radio receivers, cameras, and typewriters were stored, while lard was the best 
bait for bringing to light any property that the Germans still had left to them. 

The twin-engined transport with the group of dismantlers (including the 
author) landed at Adlershof airport in Berlin. The field had still not been 
completely cleared of mines, and there were piles of shells and bombs every- 
where. 

The German experimental aeronautical base, DVL (Deutsche Versuchsanstalt 
fiir Luftfahrt), was an enormous well-planned complex of separate and auton- 
omous institutes and plants for scientific aeronautical research. Provided 
with the most up-to-date technical equipment, the best apparatus and experi- 
mental machines and mountings from the leading German firms, the laboratories 
in the institutes, and even the masses of diagrams, plans, models of materials 


® Abbreviation for Tsentral’nyi aérogidrodinamicheskii institut imeni N. Ye. Zhukovekovo. 
® Abbreviation for Vsesoyugnyi institut aviatsionnykh materialov. 
‘ Abbreviation for Nauchno-issledovatel’skii institut samolyotnovo Oborudovaniya. 
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and records of their experiments, constituted a rich prize for the Soviet institutes. 
ir the first time it became possible for them to look into all the technical and 

scientific secrets of a country in the forefront of aeronautical research and to 

study the methods of work, and even more important, the direction in which this 

research was moving. But the opportunity, which could have advanced Soviet 

nlane construction by several years at a single bound, was not grasped. 

' It was the same story at all the other sites being dismantled. The absence 

* the necessary organization and discipline, a condition brought about by the 
‘act that those in charge of the work were usually not adequately qualified 
and were concerned chiefiy with furthering their own interests and those of their 
organization, had the result that almost all scientific material was destroyed, 
while some of the most valuable precision instruments were pillaged. The dis- 
mantlers who entered Berlin alongside the Red Army troops were unable to 
organize the salvage of these valuable objects. The military units billetted in 
the area of the base “cleaned up” the premises of the institutes, tossing precision 
instruments into a heap together with laboratory equipment, diagrams and 
furniture. The blowing up of buildings and mountings completed the picture 
of chaos. 

When the principal group of dismantlers arrived, there was nothing left to do 
but to drag out instruments and parts of various mountings from the scrap heap, 
without knowing where or to which complex they belonged. The destruction or 
loss of the assembly diagrams for complicated mountings led to the ruin of the 
equipment when attempts were made to reassemble it. The speed at which the 
equipment was dismantled, together with the inadequate technical preparation 
of most of those carrying out the dismantling, made it impossible to prepare new 
assembly diagrams on the basis of a careful study of the equipment. 

In spite of the fact that the dismantling Zones of the base were strictly divided 
between the three institutes, the equipment continued to be separated and went 
to the one which was cleverest at getting it. The situation was made worse by 
the changes which were continually being made in the directorship of the dis- 
mantling operation. The directors were appointed first from one, then from 
another institute, and each one, naturally, seized whatever was particularly 
needed in his own establishment. 

In one respect, however, there was complete agreement among the principal 
representatives of the institutes, and that was on the private economic disarma- 
ment of Germany. Loaded with carpets, boxes of china, furs, and other valu- 
ables, airplanes with dismantled goods for the institutes usually did not land 
at the central airport in Moscow, but made a forced landing on one of the ex- 
perimental fields belonging to the institutes. The customs men did not hurry 
out, having received a good greasing, and by the time the airplanes arrived at its 
destination it had already been unloaded. There remained only the official filling 
out of papers. Everybody was satisfied, especially the commissariat, which re- 
ceived the lion’s share. 

In June an urgent order was received to prepare the western sector of Berlin 
for occupation by the Allies. The meaning of the order was clear: to take away 
as much as possible. The dismantling group of VIAM was thrown into imme- 
diate work on the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Dahlem, which is now in the 
American sector of Berlin. The Kommandaturas had already managed to requi- 
sition radio receivers, cameras, and other goods from the population, so that 
only the industrial equipment remained to be taken away. 

It is difficult to portray the scene presented by that world-renowned institute. 
First occupied by the German population, then by General Koned’s troops which 
were quartered on the premises, the institute looked like a field devastated by 
locusts. There were piles of filth, broken windows, and empty drawers pulled 
out of the tables and dressers all over the floor. As in the other places which 
had been dismantled, valuable instruments had been thrown together in a heap 
with broken and smashed equipment. 

It was impossible to walk through or even enter the enormous basement, 
which ranged under the entire institute and which apparently had once con- 
tained workshops and a few experimental laboratories. Bverything was blocked 
up with heaps of tattered clothes and broken goods, which had evidently been 
hidden by the institute’s employees and then reduced to rubbish by the Russians 
or even by the Germans themselves in their search for valuables. Holes gaped 
in the walls, and around them were strewn dozens of small empty boxes, lined 
with velvet, which had once contained jewelry. 

All the walls had been stripped in a masterly way, the safes had been bur- 
glarized, and only the fine scientific and technical libraries remained untouched 
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in the middle of this devastation, seeming to emphasize the interests and cultu 
of the vandals, Germans and Russians both, who had gone past them. 

What remained of the equipment was promptly thrown onto trucks and tra 
ported to Adlershof, which was in the sector assigned to the Russsians, where 
was crated up by the Germans and repatriates. 

It was not really dismantling, but rather the gathering up of the remains 
equipment. The three Soviet scientific research institutes mentioned above whic 
took part in the dismantling of these two objects received not more than 25 px 
cent of the equipment in good order, and even that was incomplete. The remain 
der was either ruined or reduced to serap.® 


DISMANTLING GERMAN AERONAUTICAL FACTORIES 


In the summer of 1945 the Western Allies withdrew their troops behind thy 
new zonal lines of demarcation which had already been agreed upon. The Soviet 
dismantlers, this time in advance of the Red Army, followed on the heels of t} 
Allies into the areas which they had evacuated. “The Junkers aircraft constru 
tion factories in Dessau, the engine factories of the same firm in Bernburg, thx 
Siebel aircraft construction factories in Halle, the underground factories 
Nordhausen which had manufactured the V-2’s, and the aircraft plants of Si 
mens and Askania near Helmstedt now engaged the attention of the Commis 
sariat for the Aviation Industry. 

Individual dismantlers who were sent on a reconnaissance of the distri: 
encountered pleasant surprises everywhere. There were small factories 
branches of Junkers and other firms, which had not been dismantled by thx 
Americans and which were still working. In one small place on the banks of 
the Mulde they discovered a former paper factory which was still working on 
the assembly of BMV airplane turbines, the latest word in aviation technique 
Two stories of the factory building were filled with crates containing new tur 
bines in perfect order. 

The dismantlers couldn’t believe their eyes. It was there that the Soviet 
Union caught up with the West—hetween the Oder and the Elbe! But di 
they in fact catch up with it? Didn’t the West rather allow itself to be over 
taken because it counted on the sincerity of its Communist ally? Or was this 
a beautifully calculated political trick, designed to put a spoke in the whee 
of the Sovietization of Germany? 

In Dessau the first Soviet truck with a group of dismantlers drives throug] 
empty streets. The town seems dead. It’s just the same in the Junkers factory 
Except for the two German guards, there isn’t a soul in sight. The American 
unit previously stationed at the factory has left the rooms spotlessly clean 
and has swept up the entire factory area before its departure. All the equip 
ment, with the exception of a few precision tools and instruments, is in its right 
place. It is possible to start work. The dismantiers make a dash for the con 
struction office. 3ut all the shelves have been cleanly tidied up, just as has 
the factory area. Not a single diagram, not a scrap of paper remains. 

The next day the news spreads through the town that the Russians ar 
starting up the factory again. The German workmen and engineers begin t 
come in. The next piece of news astounds the Germans: the Russians are als 
giving jobs to leading specialists, notwithstanding their long record of mem 
bership in the National Socialist Party. One after the other, people “with 
name” begin to turn up, happy that they are not looked at askance for having 
a Party card. 

The same thing happened in the Siebel plant in Halle, the Junkers engine 
factory in Bernburg, and the Heinkel factory at Oranienburg. 

When the Germans had recovered from their mistrust of their new hosts, they 
began to write to those of their colleagues who had left, persuading them t 
come back to the factory. First one, then another German engineer would 
surreptitiously creep into the office of the Soviet directors, bringing valuable 
plans or the calculations and records of experiments, which had been hidden 
or copied out by the directorate of the factory toward the end of the war. At 
the Junkers factory there suddenly appeared the plans and diagrams of a high 
speed bomber, the Ju-287K, which had been built and which had passed its 
first trials in the last days of the war. In the Siebel plant the plans and 
diagrams turned up of the DF-346, a plane expected to exceed the speed of 
sound, fitted with twin-jet Walter engines. 


5'The estimate is the author’s, who took part in the dismantling of both objects. 
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Couriers flew to Moscow with despatches. From Moscow specialists, airplane 
signers and engineers were sent out to ascertain the actual value of these 
expected windfalls. Officers of general rank, who turned up more and more 
equently on the sites of these valuable acquisitions, reported that Moscow 
s considering plans for making better use of German science and scientists. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF THE SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION BUREAUS 





Soon there was more news for the dismantlers: Special Construction 
ere to be organized in German factories, on orders from Moscow. Their task 
as to be the mastering of the latest models of German armaments, making 
ise of German specialists under the supervision of Soviet engineers 

Part of the equipment which had at first been intended for dismantling was 

remain at the disposal of these bureaus for their work on experimental 
production. The directors of the bureaus were to make every effort to attract as 
great a number of German specialists as possible, without regard to expense 
and making whatever promises were necessary to get the services of well 
established inventors, designers, and research men who had proven them- 
selves during the war. 

The Soviet Military Administration in Germany and the staff of the Group 
fF Occupation Forces were directed to provide full assistance in the organiza- 
on of the Special Bureaus and in the carrying out of their tasks. 

Agents of the NK VD were instructed to cooperate by “attracting” distinguished 
German specialists from the zones of Germany occupied by the Western Allies 
They were to glean everything possible from the knowledge and experience of 
the German specialists, encouraging their work with bonuses, grocery rations, 
and high salaries. 

The news soon got around that scientific institutes were being set up in the 
Soviet Zone which paid unheard-of salaries, handed out military rations, and 
employed former Nazis, even those with an active record. Driven by fear of 
the denazification proceedings which were hanging over them in Western Ger- 
many, by hunger and by the desire to work again in their special line, the Ger- 
man specialists crowded into the Soviet Construction Bureaus from all parts 
of the country. 

More and more scientific experimental bases were organized by the com- 
missariats in eastern Germany. Armaments, optics, synthetic rubber—the best 
German engineers and technicians continued to come into these bureaus. After 
the capitulation, these men had worked as electrical assemblers, fitters, and 
automobile mechanics in small machine shops which managed somehow to keep 
going. Immediately after the Russian occupation of Berlin, many of them 
beat a path to the doors of the Kommandaturas. They came to offer their in- 
ventions or the plans of the business in which they had worked, in return for 
food and cigarettes. 

Among such “Konjunkturritter,’* as the Germans called them, there were 
many charlatans who thought that they could fool the “simple Ivans.” Those 
who came in were therefore looked at with suspicion in the Kommandaturas. 

sesides, in the first days after the end of the war the troops had other things to 
attend to. 

For example, soon after the arrival of the Russians, two men came into the 
Berlin Kommandatura with the major part of an experimental model of an 
automatic pilot (an instrument for remote control flying) on which the instru- 
ment firm Askania had been working toward the end of the war (Askania 
was the firm which had previously worked out the apparatus for steering the 
guided missile, V-1). The commandant of Berlin, Colonel General Berzin, 
having given the Germans something to eat and drink and supplied them with 
a pack of cigarettes, sent them to the proper authorities in one of his depart- 
ments. But the head of the department, not only ignorant of technical mat- 
ters but also failing to realize that it was owing to the lack of just such technical 
equipment that his country had been unable to repel the enemy single-handed, 
sent the two Germans away, promising them that he would look into the matter 
in a few weeks. He did not even want the apparatus left with him because he 
was afraid, as he later explained, that a bomb might be hidden inside. 

The two Germans were Dr. Lertess, one of the directors and a member of the 
governing board of Askania, and Schwartzer, the foreman of the experimental 
workshop in the same firm. They did not abandon their plan to start work on 
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* German slang for “opportunist.” 
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the production of automatic pilots for the Russians (not from any sympathy 
with the Russians, of course). 

After five months of dragging their “infernal machine” through all the Soviet 
headquarters in Berlin, they came across a sensible officer who got in touch with 
the Base of the Commissariat for the Aviation Industry in the DVL at Adlershof, 
and sent the two Germans over there. 

The director of the Base, Colonel Leont’yev, received them with open arms 
for he had been given an order from Moscow to organize a construction bureau 
and experimental production of the latest models of German instruments, par- 
ticularly the automatic pilots, and he had been racking his brains for several 
days as to how to get started. That very day he put through a direct call to 
Moscow and at the end of a week an order came through from the Commis 
sariat which among other things defined the task for the new Construction Bu 
reau: “The development of a new automatic pilot on the basis of an automati: 
tri-gyroscopic pilot, following the methods of the engineer Miiller, of the firm 
Askania.” 

Dr. Lertess was appointed director of the German personnel in the bureau and 
the foreman Schwartzer was made the head of the experimental section. Both 
received a year’s rations and good salaries, the former 3,500 Marks and the 
latter 2,000 Marks. Engineer-Colonel Leont’yevy was appointed the director of 
the bureau and Engineer-Captain Sokolov was made his deputy. 

As he was overloaded with his own work in directing the final stages of dis 
mantling Colonel Leont’ yey entrusted all the work of organizing the bureau and 
the experimental production to his deputy. Dr. Lertess played an important 
part in the organization, realizing that it was the beginning of a new career for 
him, notwithstanding his having been a member of the National Socialist Party 
from the first days of its existence. 

In a picturesque section of Berlin, in Friedrichshagen,' in elegant villas along 
the banks of the Grosser Miiggel-See where formerly the Nazi leaders had lived, 
now lived the generals and senior members of SVAG and the Kommandatura 
With the permission of the Kommandatura it was decided to establish a new 
field of production in this area. 

On the premises of a small optical manufacturing plant, previously a branch 
of the firm Askania, it was decided to organize a construction bureau, a labora- 
tory, and an experimental workshop in a building where airplane ammunition 
had previously been manufactured. 

Herr Schmiedecke, a former director of a branch of Askania and an old 
member of the National Socialist Party, was appointed director on Dr. Lertess’ 
recommendation. Within three months all the engineers who had formerly 
been working on the development of the gyropilot were at work in the bureau. 
Only three were missing—the most important. These were the engineer-pilot 
Miiller, who had_ invented the automatic pilot and about whose postwar fate 
nothing was known, the graduate engineer von Manteuffel, formerly chief of the 
experimental laboratory of Askania, who was working for the British in Liibeck, 
and the director of the experimental workshop of Askania, who flatly refused 
to work for the Soviets. 

In the last working days of Askania, before the capitulation, its property— 
valuable precision instruments, materials and plans—was taken home by the 
employees. (Evidently the same thing was done in many other firms.) But 
now, as the German technicians became interested in improving the work of 
their sections, an improvement which was rewarded by bonuses and extra 
rations, they brought the property they had hidden along to the Soviet bureau. 
Thus production work was able to get under way in an unexpectedly short time. 

But although the organization of the bureau was going ahead and con- 
struction work parellel with it at full speed, worries for the Soviet adminis- 
tration were also growing. More and more, often Colonel Leont’yev and Captain 
Sokolov were summoned to the NKVD office in Luisenstrasse and shown in- 
dignant letters from the German population, denouncing the privileged posi- 
tion given to fascists in Soviet establishments and their enormous salaries and 
rations, at a time when the rest of the population was dying of starvation. 
Although the NKVD officers knew the real reasons for this situation, the result 
of Moscow's orders, they put all the blame for it on the Soviet administrators, 
calling it a brake on the Sovietization of Germany and an undermining of Soviet 
authority in the eyes of the German Communist Party. 





‘A suburb in southeast Berlin. 
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Such charges, of course, only hindered the work of the bureau, because there 
were some Soviet employees who feared to go anywhere near the German 
Viet engineers. 

No food or money could have dragged out of the Germans (not all of them, of 
ourse) what was achieved by a simple human attitude, breaking down the 
harrier between the conqueror and the conquered, and making them under- 
rms stand that their “fascist sins” had been forgotten. 

But the Germans themselves damaged their position, both with the Soviet 
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ee | administration and with their resentful fellow-countrymen. One fine day it 
eral ’ was reported to Captain Sokolov, who had been summoned to the NKVD, that 
1 to ’ the chief designer in the bureau, a German named Rogge, whom the Soviet 
mis- + administration fully trusted, had been handing over copies of all completed 
Bu j plans in the bureau to a foreign intelligence service for which Miiller, the in- 
atic ‘ ventor of the automatic pilot, was working. It turned out that all the lead- 
firm $ ing German engineers in the bureau who were living in the western sectors of 

q Berlin were being trailed by the NKVD. Nothing was said to Rogge, of course, 
and i but appropriate precautionary measures were taken in the work and arrange- 
foth : ment of the Bureau, and the NKVD continued to trail him so that it could find 
the : out where Miiller was hiding. Miller was badly needed in the bureau in order 
© of * to continue the further development of the automatic pilot along the lines he 

i had begun. 
dis 3 As soon as Moscow heard about the incident it ordered that all the Germans 
and z working in the bureau should be provided with quarters in the Soviet sector in 
‘ant Berlin, so that it would be easier to keep them under observation. To pre- 
for » vent the Germans from guessing the real reason for their change of living 
ity s quarters, the best houses situated in the neighbourhood of the bureau were 

, > requisitioned from the Germans; little kitchen gardens were even laid out for 
ong » them. The senior German engineers were given beautiful villas on the banks 
ved, j of the Miiggel-See side by side with the village of Soviet generals. Control over 
ira. =» the Germans was thereby facilitated, because that section was constantly 
new J guarded by the troops of the Kommandatura. 

4 The new arrangements, however, stimulated the Germans’ appetite, so that 
neh sometimes cases occurred which not only provoked further indignation among 
>ra- the people whose houses had been taken over for the “fascists,” but which even 
Hion i the ordinary Soviet soldiers regarded with disgust, although they had become 

used to everything under wartime conditions. Once, for example, a German 
old j graduate engineer who superintended one of the sections of the bureau ran up 
ess’ ! to Captain Sokolov and asked to have the troops confiscate a carpet which a 
arly i German houseowner wanted to take away from the house which had been 
aU. requisitioned for him. ; On another occasion one of the senior German engineers 
‘lot came up to the captain and said that he would complain about him to the 
ate colonel, because his wife had suffered a nervous upset over an action by the 
the ; captain—“It’s incredible that a doctor, a responsible, skilled worker in the 
ck. bureau, should receive the same number of tomato-seedlings for his garden 
sed : as a mere laborer.” 

7— FINDING EQUIPMENT FOR SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION BUREAU NO. 4 

the 4 The work went on, however; equipment taken from German instrument 
But 4 factories was brought together and assembled. New engineers arrived from 
, of } the Soviet Union to work in the bureau and there were reports that Moscow 
tra was satisfied wtih the success achieved in assimilating German experience. 
au. ; For setting up the experimental production and the laboratory of OKB 4,° as 
me. 4 the bureau was now called, there was allotted the best equipment of the under- 
‘on- ground instrument factories near Morsleben, not far from Magdeburg.’ These 
nIS- 5 factories belonged to the firms of Siemens and Askania and during the war had 
ain F been set up in salt mines from 150 to 400 metres deep [between approximately 
in- d 500 to 1,300 feet]. The enormous dome-shaped halls, cut down into the salt 
OS1- strata, were fitted with automatic air-conditioning plants which regulated the 
und temperature and humidity, but nevertheless all the machinery in the factory had 
on. 3 had to be covered with a special greasy material to prevent it from rusting. 

ult “We had to work here from twelve to fourteen hours a day, and lived down here 
on for weeks without going up to the surface,” said workers who had been deported 


* Abbreviation for Osoboye konstruktorskoye byuro No. 4, Special Construction Bureau 
No. 4. 
* Morsleben is just east of Helmstedt, on the border between the British and Soviet Zones. 
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from other countries by the Germans, as they pointed to the salt water runn 
down the walls. Many of them had contracted chronic rheumatism or othe; 
sicknesses and would be invalids for the rest of their life. 

In the last days of the war work in the factories stopped, but the salt min 
continued working even after the capitulation. When the dismantlers took o 
the mines, they found that, as with other factories, everything was in its pla 
except a few valuable instruments. There were tools and workbenches a1 
enormous stores of valuable cutting instruments and special materials which t 
Germans had not had time to take away. Those things which had been sti 
were brought back with the help of informers, who worked with typical Germ: 
thoroughness. 

When the dismantling began, however, the plundering of equipment began ; 
well. Responsible workers from the commissariats who arrived at the factori 
took away the best instruments for their personal hobbies. A casual examin; 
tion of one of the trolleys which was bringing salt up to the surface reveak 
some valuable instruments—the Germans were using this means to steal from thx 
plant. There were hushed-up cases in which the dismantlers in return for bribes 
gave equipment to the Germans who wanted to fit out private workshops. 

3ut all these missing things were drops in the ocean compared to the countless 
quantities of equipment that were dismantled and packed up for dispatch t 
Russia by units of the Red Army, who were detached especially for that purpos: 
and which then lay for months in the open along the railroad lines. 


MULLER IS FOUND 


Finally, through Dr. Lertess, who had been using all his connections, it was 
learned that the inventor Miiller was in a hospital in western Berlin. Captain 
Sokolov went to discuss work with him. Miiller received the captain very dis 
trustfully, and at first it was difficult to persuade him to work as a consultant t 
OKB 4. Miiller did, however, take an advance of 10,000 Marks and promised t 
prepare a plan of his work for the following day. But the next day, when the 
captain arrived at the hospital, he was drily told by the nurse that in view of 
Miiller’s deteriorating condition, the physician had forbidden anyone to see him 
This sounded rather improbable, and by means of a bar of chocolate and a packet 
of cigarettes, the truth was learned from the nurse: Miiller had been transferred 
to a military hospital by the foreign intelligence service for which he worked. 

Expecting to be severely reprimanded, Colonel Leont’yev and Captain Sokoloy 
went that evening to report to the head of the aviation section in the Soviet 
Military Administration, Hero of the Soviet Union Lieutenant General Kutse 
valov. The general, however, evidently knew the capabilities of the NKVD 
better than his visitors, for he immediately called up Luisenstrasse” and, afte: 
a conversation, assured his visitors that Miiller would be in OKB 4 within a few 
days. And indeed, a few days later Colonel Leont’yev and Captain Sokolov were 
summoned to the NKVD to meet Miiller. Dr. Lertess and General Kutsevalov, 
who was pleased that his prediction had come true, were also present at th« 
meeting. It seemed that Miiller had been seized from his house one night by 
NKVD men who were trailing him, while on a secret (as he probably thought) 
visit to his wife. 

After his capture Miiller had been put two days in a room operated by the 
NKVD, where he had already told a German stool-pigeon who was “thrown in” 
with him in the guise of a convict, that in any case he would provide information 
which was incorrect technically. He had also stated that Rogge, the designer at 
OKB 4, was still in contact with a foreign intelligence agency. 

Even to General Kutsevalov and Colonel Leont’yev, neither of whom spoke 
German, it was evident from the expression on Dr. Lertess’s face that Miiller was 
giving technically false information and that Dr. Lertess was struggling with his 
conscience as to whether or not to tell the Russians. It was quite clear to the 
captain, who had understood every word spoken, that Miiller had in fact decided 
to direct the further development of the automatic pilot in a deliberately wrong 
direction. The captain told the colonel his opinion and the meeting was ended. 

The next day Miiller was sent to Moscow by special plane. “There he’ll tell 
everything !’’ General Kutsevalov said cynically. 


% NKVD headquarters. 
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EFFORTS TO RECRUIT VON MANTEUFFEL 


To complete the engineering and technical staff of Askania which had de- 
veloped the Miiller gyropilot, only the engineer von Manteuffel, the former 
head of the experimental workshop, was still needed at OKB 4. 

Dr. Lertess wrote to von Manteuffel and askel him to work in the OKB 

it received no reply. Dr. Lertess thereupon suggested to Colonel Leont’yev 
that they should invite Dr. Kronenberg, who had been working during the 

ar on the automatic steering of the V-—1, to take the post of director of the 
laboratory. 3ut Kronenberg also refused to give any agreement or promise 
to Dr. Lertess and Captain Sokolov when they visited him in his room in Berlin- 
Hallensee. He said that he had firmly decided never to work again in the 


armament industry, but instead to build mechanical toys. 


Just as he had in Miiller’s case, so in that of von Manteuffel, General Kutseva- 
lov came to the help of OKB 4. He told Colonel Leont’yev that a good pretext 
existed for visiting von Manteuffel in Liibeck without being noticed by the 
English, in order to try to persuade him to come to Berlin. The pretext was to 
be the sending of a technical squad into the British Zone in order to dis- 
mantle a Soviet fighter plane which had “lost its way” in the fog and made a 
forced landing on the British military airfield near Hamburg. The plane’s 
undercarriage had been wrecked in landing, so that it would be necessary to 
burn it on the spot. 

Captain Sokolov was sent with the squad as supervising technician, and 
Schwartzer, the foreman of the experimental workshop in OKB 4, went as 
chauffeur. The latter was well acquainted with von Manteuffel and it was 
decided to take him so that he could personally dispel von Manteuffel’s suspi- 
cions—von Manteuffel evidently did not believe what was contained in letters. 

A list with the names of those in the squad was signed by the appropriate 
high authorities and the British headquarters then issued permits for entry 
into the British Zone. 

A technician and three fitters travelled directly to the Soviet border post in 
a small truck, where they were to enter the British Zone. The major who 
was in command of the squad, however, together with Captain Sokolov and 
Schwartzer, who was at the wheel of an old passenger Hanomag, were to go to 
Schwerin to receive “additional instructions” from the army staff there. 

The colonel who received the major and the captain in Schwerin explained to 
them briefly that according to newly received reports some troop regrouping 
was taking place in the British Zone—new units were arriving, and according 
to reports from the Germans, a large number of tanks were being concentrated 
somewhere between Liibeck and Hamburg. (It became clear to the new- 
comers why the fighter plane had “lost its way.’”) With instructions to “keep 
their eyes open,” the group set out in the direction of Ratzeburg.” 

Entering the British Zone after a prolonged examination of their permits, 
the squad moved on to Liibeck. It became clear at once that they were being 
followed by a British motorcyclist, who had evidently received instructions 
not to let them out of his sight. Under the circumstances it would be impossi- 
ble to visit von Manteuffel, since both the route to be followed and the point 
for crossing the Soviet border were specified in the entry permits. 

It was therefore necessary for the Soviets to resort to trickery to get rid 
of their solicitous British comrade. When they arrived in Liibeck they left 
the car not far from von Manteuffel’s house, and the major and captain set 
off on a “sight-seeing tour’ of the town, having told Schwartzer to go im- 
mediately to von Manteuffel’s house, as soon as he had noticed that the motor- 
cyclist, and a civilian who had joined him, were following them. 

The trick worked. Evidently taking Schwartzer to be a mere German 
chauffeur, the English “nanny” struck to the heels of the Soviet officers, who 
were being followed by a crowd of German idlers. In each shop they entered 
the civilian spy immediately joined them, listening to every word they said. 

When they returned to the car after approximately an hour, the Russians 
found Sechwartzer depressed by failure. He had talked with von Manteuffel’s 
wife and had learned that her husband did not want to enter into any negotia- 
tions at all. 

Emptyhanded, the Soviet officers left Liibeck on the Hamburg Autobahn. 
The same motorcyclist continued to follow them. Suddenly a barrier, guarded 
by British soldiers, appeared across the road in front of the Russians. The 
motorcyclist came up alongside them, «nd motioned them onto a side lane. 


1 A suburb of Liibeck. 
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From the barrier out as far as the eye could see, the highway was fenced 
in on both sides by three metres of netting and barbed wire. The barrier 
obviously concealed the very thing in which the colonel from Schwerin had 
been so interested. Further evidence pointing in this direction was the cyclis 
agitation in trying to hustle the Russians off onto the side road as quickly 
possible. 

They drove down from the Autobahn and after a few kilometres came out in 
a village, on one of the streets of which there was a sign “To the Autobahn 
It was their last chance, and they suddenly stopped the car. The cyclist, almost 
falling off, roared past and disappeared down a turning. The Russians imm¢ 
diately turned round and made for the Autobahn at full speed. The astonishe 
German policeman saluted and raised the barrier which shut off the entranc 
to the highway, but when he saw the red star on the car’s license plate an 
the unfamiliar uniforms, he immediately ran to the telephone in his sentry-box 

The major and the captain went a few hundred metres along the Auto 
bahn, which was lined with tanks, mobile radio units, and workships, and then 
decided to turn back before they got into any serious trouble. Hiding the Leica 
which had recorded everything, they drove back along the deserted Autobali 
passed the same German policeman, and turned onto the side road. Then they 
continued to Hamburg, minus the motorcyclist who had lost them. 

In the Atlantic Hotel, where a room had been booked for the Russian officers, 
they had to give a lengthy explanation to a British intelligence officer, wh 
wanted a detailed description of the route they had taken, since they had bee: 
three hours longer than necessary in coming from Liibeck to Hamburg. 

The next day all the valuable equipment was removed from the Soviet fighter, 
which was then doused with benzine and burnt. 

On the return journey, Schwartzer again managed to visit von Manteuffe! 
in Liibeck in the same way, but this time also von Manteuffel avoided any 
discussion. 

In spite of the failure as far as von Manteuffel was concerned, General 
Kutsevalov was well pleased with the results of the trip. The engineer Baader 
who had formerly been the deputy of von Manteuffel, was appointed head of the 
laboratory. He had been discovered by chance in western Berlin, working as a 
lifeguard on the Wannsee. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE OKB’S WORK 


The unsuccessful effort to recruit von Manteuffel was one of the first failures 
There were others to follow. An engineer named Dahl, a leading worker in the 
laboratory, did not appear for two months. He lived in the western sector of 
Berlin and had been arrested by a foreign intelligence service, evidently in 
retaliation for the Soviet seizure of Miiller. When he returned to work he said 
that all the information about OKB 4 and his Soviet fellow workers had been 
“squeezed out” of him. 

But it was not only the Germans, and sometimes the Allies, who gave rise to 
unpleasant situations. One day the quiet town of Friedrichshagen was turned 
upside down. A group from the Commissariat of Munitions arrived from Moscow 
for the purpose of developing German guided missiles and other weapons. It 
was a comical, almost childish game, with their “special powers,” their exag 
gerated secrecy, and their flaunting of the names of Stalin, Malenkov, and 
Beria. 

All the best houses were requisitioned ; even the Kommandatura had to move 
to a more modest building. All the streets were cleared of Germans and closed off 
with barbed wire, while a military guard was put over each house. 

The head of the group, Colonel X., regarded it as beneath his dignity to 
confer directly with Colonel Leont’yev and announced his claim to the premises 
occupied by OKB 4 through the central Kommandatura. 

When the military unit arrived it began to throw the personal possessions 
of the Soviet employees of OKB 4 out onto the street, much to the amusement 
of the German population. Only the interference of Potsdam™ stopped the 
action and cooled Colonel X.’s ardor. 

At a time when the apparatus of the automatic controls of the V-1 and V-2 
could be found on any scrap heap at the factories which had previously manu- 
factured them, and when their “ideological fathers,” von Braun and others, had 
already been working a long time for the Allies, the astonished Germans won- 





12 Soviet headquarters. 
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dered why sO much secrecy was necessary and why the Russians should want to 


de the robot bombs, which everyone knew about. 

But not only in OKB 4 were there failures. Unpleasant news came in from 
the other OKB’s as well. In OKB 1, at Junkers in Dessau, the first experimental 
nlane was wrecked during its very first trials. The directors in OKB 1 was 
Major General Lukin, Deputy Minister for the Aviation Industry in charge of 
“German Science” and the head of all the OKB’s. Also in OKB 1 a former 

ember of the Vlassov movement, who had German papers, was arrested as a 
spy for a foreign power. In another OKB, important plans were stolen from a 
professor's briefcase in his home. 


THE NKVD TAKES CONTROL 


As the result of such incidents Moscow decided to send NKVD troops to the 
assistance of the directors of the OKB’s who were not successfully coping with 
wreckers and saboteurs. One control officer from the group which arrived from 
Moscow was attached to each OKB. The group leaders, a major, remained 
with General Lukin’s staff at Junkers in Dessau. 

The control officers were supposed to expose wreckers and saboteurs and 
recruit informers from among the Russian and Germany employees. The re- 
sults of their work was telephoned to the head of the group at Dessau in an 
enciphered summary; each officer had a specific hour to report. Not a single 
spy or wrecker was caught, but on the other hand, almost all the OKB em- 
ployees were recruited as informers. They were constantly running in to see 
the control officer, hiding from each other, and making mutual denunciations. 
Work in the OKB was like a cat chasing its tail. 

This situation immediately had a bad effect on production. Mutual trust among 
the workers disappeared, personal scores were settled through the NKVD 
officers, and intrigues began. 

NKVD Lieutenant M. Ulupov, who was attached to OKB 4, was always drunk 
and totally uneducated. From the very first day he made it quite clear to 
Colonel Leont’yev that he and nobody else was in command of OKB 4. He asked 
the colonel and the captain for lists of Soviet employees who were “reliable and 
capable of assisting him in his work,” and then chose those employees who were 
not included on the lists for spying on them both. 

If Ulupov had had the slightest share of the intelligence of his chief, the 
major, who was a very capable officer and who had received high decorations 
during the war, he would have realized that his methods of work were stupid 
and that his efforts to find technical faults in the work of the OKB were absurd. 
His day began after dinner and finished long after midnight. The time was 
strictly allotted between his visitors, and each informer was allowed to come 
only at the appointed time, evidently so that he should not meet and thus discover 
the identity of the other informers. 

During the day Ulupov’s “reception” was held at work, but in the evening 
and at night it was held in a room rented especially for the purpose. He brought 
all the personal files of the Russian employees with him, and at every opportunity 
alluded to some unpleasant episode out of the past of the man from whom he 
wanted to obtain something. In the evening he usually called in the leading 
German employees and forced them to tell him about their work, asking questions 
which were completely illiterate technically and trying to get them to “come 
clean,” i. e., tell him that things were not going as they should in their work 
and that someone was intentionally preventing them from working. 

At first the German who was being interrogated would have to restrain a 
smile because of Ulupov’s technical incompetence, but at the end of the con- 
versation, which generally lasted an hour or two, he would be shaking with fear, 
realizing that he would have to square his account with the NKVD if he didn’t 
uncover the intentions of his fellow wreckers in good time. Calling the Ger- 
man’s attention to the fact that his colleagues had at one time or another been 
members of the National Socialist Party, Ulupov would bring his victim, who 
was also usually a former Nazi, into a state of complete confusion. After this 
preliminary going -over, he could get any kind of evidence against fellow 
wreckers. 

After that, Ulupov, with an air of triumph, would begin to read a lecture on 
the advantages of socialism over capitalism. He used misquoted maxims from 
Lenin and Stalin to make his points, while the German sat there on the edge 
of his chair. The harangue was translated into German by a young, unedu- 
cated repatriate, whose illiterate translation only made the confusion worse. 
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Colonel Leont’yev or Captain Sokolov sometimes had to be present at thes 
“conversations,” so that they could convince themselves of the capabilities of th, 
representative of the all-powerful Beriya to whom had been entrusted the dire 
tion of the bureau. OI 

Unfortunately for Soviet industry, such pearls as Lieutenant Ulupov wer top-s 
not unusual, and they did it grave damage. There were some, it is true, wh 000 
were very sensible and technically knowledgeable officers who stayed withi: D 
reasonable limits in their “control” work. The condition of Soviet industry tol 
depends now and in the future on the number of such people available. Gt 


SUCCESS AND REWARDS diffi 


In spite of the activities of such people as Ulupov, however, the work of t 
OKB went ahead successfully. In June 1946, OKB 4 was able to report to th 
ministry “ that the first trials on the compass which was an integral part of th: 
zyropilot had been successful. After the flying tests, the compass was put int 
mass production. Work on other parts of the gyropilot also went well, as d 
the work in the other OKB’s, with the exception of OKB 1 where an experimenta 
plane was wrecked. 

The German directors of the OKB were rewarded with large gratuities and 
other presents for the fulfillment of their quarterly plan; the other personnel got 
premiums and extra grocery rations. General Lukin, Deputy Minister for th: | 
Aviation Industry, personally presented the awards to the senior Germar 
workers. Dr. Lertess, the German director of OKB 4, was given a portablk 


typewriter bearing an inscription on a silver plate, “To Dr. Lertess for successful | ser 
work, from the Ministry for the Aviation Industry of the U.S. S. R.” In 
“Who would have thought such a thing was possible? Just a yearandahalf | | 


ago we were enemies,” said Dr. Lertess, touched to the point of tears. 

The German workers and petty clerks were now able to observe with son. 
bitterness that, in these Soviet establishments, these “islands of socialist society, 
things were not quite in order with regard to the class question. Ordinary 
workers did not receive grocery rations, skilled workers received up to a quarter 
of a ration, foremen up to a half, and senior skilled workers up to a full ration. | 
During the distribution of awards and supplementary rations, skilled workers | 
were given a quarter ration extra and leading workers a full one. 

For the Germans, who were accustomed to managing economically, one full 
ration would have been sufficient to feed a whole family even during good times f 
but in the hungry years of 1945 and 1946, this was an unrealizable dream fo1 Gt 
most of them. The ration consisted of 20 pounds of meat, a few pounds of fat, u 
30 packs of cigarettes (the most important thing at that time), 72 eggs, and | ut 
large quantities of flour, sugar, oatmeal, fresh vegetables, tea, and other 
groceries. ui 

Most of these products were also rarities to the engineers who were arriving | - 
from the Soviet Union, where a famine was beginning at that time. It is under = 
standable, therefore, that the distribution of groceries among the employees 
became the principal source of intrigue, especially for the Russian employees, | Of 
since the food opened the doors for them to the furriers’ shops in Leipzig and | " 
the hosiery factories in Chemnitz. 


INSPECTIONS BY HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS - 


More and more high-ranking officers came to “inspect” the Soviet establish 0 
ments in Germany, attracted by the chance of receiving from the military com 
mandants such gifts as a good Mercedes or a Horch, which were unprocurable | d 
in the Soviet Union, a radio, or a fur coat for their wives. Responsible Soviet | l 
workers were forced to neglect their jobs in order to locate such “gifts” for their ‘ 
superiors, since they dared not forget that they would soon be returning to the t 


Soviet Union where they would depend completely on the director’s favor . 
Therefore they had to accompany the visiting inspectors to all the “hot” places t 
known to them, help them to prepare the papers for cars in the central Kom- | ; 
mandatura and in Potsdam, and pay the German factories with groceries that 
had been intended for German and Soviet employees in the OKB. 5 | 

Even General Vasil Stalin, the “boss’s” son, visited the OKB’s on inspection : . 
hurriedly noted their good work, and then left, ostensibly to inspect the ware 


houses of the central Kommandatura. i 


In March 1946, the People’s Commissariats were redesignated Ministries. 
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THE DECISION TO TRANSFER THE OKB’S TO THE SOVIET UNION 


One day General Lukin arrived from a regular trip to Moscow with important, 
top-secret news: The Kremlin had decided that the OKB’'s, which had done a 
good job, should be combined with basic Soviet industry. This meant either the 
transfer of newly established production units to the Soviet Union for incorpora 
tion with similar factories there, or the organization of new production units in 


Germany on the basis of the experimental production of the OKB's 

The task was a purely technical one and its execution presented no special 
difficulty. The most fundamental problem, which concerned the Kremlin anid 
the ministries, however, was the fate of the German specialists 

The German engineers and skilled workers who worked in the OKL’s were 
unwilling to share their experience with the Russian technicians who came fron 
the Soviet Union especially for this purpose and even the German directors 
followed a similar unwritten policy, since they realized that their career ce 
pended on their technical experience, which made the Russians dependent on 
them. They felt that they must keep their technical experience to themselves 
as long as possible, so that they would continue to receive grocery rations, higher 
salaries, and luxurious quarters. For many of them that was a fatal mistake 

The ministries and the Soviet administration of the OKB’s wondered at first 
whether the German engineers and technicians would go to the Soviet Union 
voluntarily when the OKB’s were transferred and if so how many of them would 
go, but they soon had to abandon that idea. It was clear that it would be neces- 
sary to organize assembly-line production of the OKB products in the Soviet 
Union and for that too it would be necessary to imitate German experience. 

Furthermore the Kremlin realized that while the technical experience of the 
majority of German specialists could be imitated in due course by Soviet tech- 
nicians, such men as Dr. Walter Baade, the chief designer of Junkers, Professor 
Benz, the designer of the HE-162 fighter, which had been Goering’s last hope in 
the battle for the skies over Germany, and many others, would always have 
new ideas and would constitute a driving force behind technical progress in any 
country for which they worked. 


PLANS FOR DEPORTING GERMAN SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


The Kremlin therefore decided not to risk either the loss of such important 
German specialists or the possible failure of the attempt to establish assembly- 
line production without German experience, and it was finally decided that all 
German specialists and their families should be deported en masse. 

Since the decision applied not only to the OKB’s of the Ministry for the Avia- 
tion Industry but also to all the scientific institutions organized throughout the 
Soviet Zone of Germany by almost every Soviet industrial ministry, the number 
of German specialists to be deported ran into the thousands. According to 
accounts published in the German press after the deportation, the total number 
of specialists deported was approximately 40,000, of whom approximately 2,000 
were specialists in the aviation industry. 

None of the German technicians suspected the existence of the deportation 
plans, and even the majority of the Soviet employees in the OKB’s were strictly 
excluded from these top-level discussions. Even the leading officials in the 
OKB’s were not informed of the timing and detailed plans for the deportation 
operation until they had received a top-secret order from the ministry. 

Rumors that the OKB’s might be left in Germany continued to come from 
Moscow up until the very last day, when the order for deportation was signed 
in the ministry. Only the senior officers knew when the order for the transfer 
of the OKB’s and the deportation of the Germans came through. According to 
the order, all the OKB’s of the Ministry for the Aviation Industry were to be 
completely ready on X-Day, which was fixed for the end of October 1946, to begin 
the packing of equipment and materials, and on the same day all the German 
specialists designated for deportation were to sign a “‘voluntary”’ contract calling 
for five years’ work in the U.S. 8S. R. At the end of the order it was stated that 
units of the Soviet Army and groups of MVD personnel would be put at the 
disposal of the directors of the OKB’s to assist in carrying out the order, a fact 
which made clear the sense in which the “voluntary” character of the contracts 
was to be understood. 

The X-Day preparations, which were concealed from the uninitiated, went on 
all through August 1946. The importance of the order vas clear from the pre 
cautions taken by the administration of the OKB’s.. General Lukin ordered 
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that only those officers who were immediately concerned with putting the orde 
into effect were to know of its existence, and each officer was to know only only 
as much of the plan as he was directly concerned with. 

Repairs were begun at once on all the OKB factory premises and on 
quarters of German and Soviet employees, so that, in case any rumors reached 
them, none of the Germans would believe that the OKB’s were to be transferred 
to the Soviet Union. Everything was done to make it appear that the Soviet 
establishments were preparing to stay in Germany for several years. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for deportation continued. Lists were drawn 
of the Germans due to be deported, together with lists of members of thei: 
families and the amount of their furniture. The size of machine tools was noted 
down and the amount and weight of material selected for evacuation wer 
determined. All these facts had to be obtained in such a way that suspicions 
were not aroused, and for this purpose the most unlikely pretexts were em- 
ployed. The data were absolutely essential for the determination and prepara- 
tion of the necessary number of railroad cars and the provisions of quarters in the 
Soviet Union for the Germans. Wrapping materials and crates had to be made 
ready by X-Day for the OKB equipment and the furniture and personal belong- 
ings of the Germans. 

In conjunction with the MVD personnel who had been detailed to assist in thé 
operation, extremely detailed plans were prepared specifying the action to be 
taken by each individual participant, as well as general plans of action for the 
MVD, the OKB personnel and the Soviet Army units taking part in the operation 

The preparation for a single day of such an enormous number of freight cars 
and firstt-class passenger coaches, an operation which would affect the entire 
Soviet Zone, could not pass unnoticed by the general population and the rail- 
road personnel, and extensive precautions were therefore taken and various 
pretexts devised to provide apparent explanations for the developments. Prepa- 
rations of this kind were made not only by the Ministry for the Aviation In- 
dustry but by all the Soviet scientific establishments in the Soviet Zone, since 
every German specialist working in a Soviet concern and considered necessary 
to the Soviet Union was to be deported on X-Day. 

While these preparations were going forward, in August 1946, representatives 
of Mikoyan’s Ministry of Foreign ‘Trade began to turn up in the OKB’s. Thei: 
task was to organize joint-stock companies on the sites of the OKB’s after their 
transfer to the Soviet Union.“ It was rumored that a conflict was taking place 
in Moscow between Malenkov and Mikoyan over the latter’s demand that part 
of the OKB equipment should be left in place as a basis for new industries. 


THE FINDING OF SIEGFRIED GUNTHER 


Before the deportation was carried out, the Ministry for the Aviation Industry 
made another good “catch.” Thanks to their control of the mail, the MVD 
learned that Siegfried Gunther, the former chief designer of the Heinkel air- 
craft firm, was still living near Berlin. Gunther, like his brother Walter, was 
one of the best aerodynamic engineers in the world, and the brothers’ names 
were on the search lists of both Soviet and western intelligence agencies. 
Walter Gunther had died in an automobile accident, but his brother worked in 
the Heinkel factory until its last days. In the spring of 1945 he finished the 
plans for a fighter, but it never got beyond the drawing board, since the factory 
was closed. 

After the capitulation of Germany, Gunther, burning with new ideas, offered 
his services and the plans of his airplane to an intelligence agency of one of the 
western countries, but he was turned down. It was often the case that inex- 
perienced and poorly qualified individuals made their way into the intelligence 
services of the various nations through personal connections. Evidently the 
person who dealt with Gunther’s case was someone of this sort. Some intelli 
gence officers were stupid enough to think that their engineers were far better 
than the German engineers, just because their country had defeated Germany. 

The same thing happened with Gunther as with Dr. Lertess, who had wan- 
dered through the Soviet institutes for five months with his plans for the 
gyropilot, which was as necessary as air itself to Soviet aviation. But Gunther 
was less patient than Dr. Lertess had been, and after a few refusals he moved 
into the Soviet sector of Berlin on the boundary of the French sector. 


% The author refers to the plans for establishment of the Soviet-owned Corporations in 
Germany (SAG's). 
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It was evident that Gunther was simply the victim of bad luck, since all the 
ther prominent German designers, such as Messerschmidt; von Braun; Frank, 
from Junkers; and many others, for all of whom a veritable hunt had been 
rganized by the western intelligence agents, were already either working in 





the 
hed western countries or had been taken into the Soviet Union in the first days of 
rred the occupation. 
Viet Gunther had begun to work as an auto mechanic in the French sector of 
~~ Berlin, and his sole desire (as he afterwards told the author) was that neither 
1 uD the French nor the Soviet agencies should find out that beneath the guise 
heir f a greasy mechanic was concealed one of the best airplane designers in the 
\ted world. 
ee : But even in this he was unsuccessful. At the beginning of September, Captain 
ions Sokolov, in civilian clothes, came to visit him at home. The captain had specific 
em- orders from General Lukin to obtain Gunther’s voluntary agreement to work for 
ara- the OKB at any price. The task wasn’t easy, for Gunther was afraid of just 
the that proposal more than of anything else. Nonetheless, the captain, who spent 
ade the whole evening with him, managed at the very end of a cordial conversation 
mng- | to persuade him to work in the Soviet Union. 

i Gunther was a genuine scholar, possessed by the ideas on which he worked, 

the and his work was his hobby. The captain understood this and succeeded in 
y be kindling in him the desire to work again in his special field, a desire which 
the | had been extinguished by the attitude of stupid indifference to his genius 
ion which he had encountered previously. Gunther agreed to continue his work on 
“ATS the jet fighter at the OKB, asking only that he should be given permission to 
tire live at his own home. He obtained permission to do so from the captain then 
ail- and there, as well as a guarantee of his full security and his first fantastically 
‘ous large salary payment. 
:pa- But Gunther’s bad luck still followed him. As soon as General Lukin heard 
In- the result of the interview, he got in touch with Moscow and straightway 
nce received an order to send Gunther to Moscow by special plane. Moscow wished 
ary to avoid a repetition of what had happened in the case of Miiller. 

: Captain Sokolov was ordered to take Gunther to the airport, from which 
veg he was to leave for Moscow under the escort of a lieutenant colonel from OKB 1. 
reir But the captain, having given his word to Gunther as well as to all the other 
seir German employees in OKB 4 guaranteeing their full security when they were 
ace hired, did not drive to the airport but took the unsuspecting Gunther to the 
art Berlin branch of the intelligence service of the country to which Gunther had 

tried to escape 
Captain Sokolov, who had decided to prevent the mass deportation of Germans 
who were driven into the Soviet OKB’s by hunger, was thrown out onto the 
street as a Soviet spy, while Gunther was returned to the Soviet sector after a few 
try ; days in prison, where he was put in prison by the Russians. 
VD After an inquiry had been carried out he was sent to the Soviet Union with 
Air- his wife. 
vas THE DEPORTATION IS CARRIED OUT 
; On the night of the 21st of October 1946, all the quarters of German specialists 
in scheduled to be deported were surrounded by Soviet Army soldiers. While the 
the trembling Germans, who had been roused from their beds, were signing the 
ory : “voluntary” contracts presented to them by MVD men, groups of Soviet Army 

; ; soldiers packed the Germans’ possessions into previously prepared crates which 
red + were brought up on trucks. 
the By the morning of the 22d dozens of passenger trains carrying the German 
ex- ) engineers and their families were standing in the railroad stations of the Soviet 
nee ' Zone, which were surrounded by Soviet soldiers. Attached freight cars carried 
the i the Germans’ household goods. A few days later further echelons carrying the 
li- ' dismantled equipment from the Soviet OKB’s followed the passenger trains on 
ter 7 their eastward journey. 
ny. ; 
an- ; GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOVIET AVIATION 
= _ The OKB’s of the aviation industry which were transferred to the Soviet 
red j nion resumed their work immediately. The OKB aircraft construction fac- 

| & tories—Junkers from Dessau, Siebel from Halle, and Heinkel from Oranien- 

§ burg—were combined under Moscow, but each worked separately on its own 
projects. 
} in 
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Before the dismantling of the OKB’s in Germany some experimental aircraft 
had already been completed, and from them were later developed in the Soviet 
Union the jet bomber Ju-—287-A2” and the first Soviet supersonic plane, the 
DFS-346.* 

The Junkers factory, which had been engaged in building aircraft motors in 
Bernburg, was combined with the enormous production base of the Soviet airplane 
motor construction industry which had been built during the war at Kuibyshev on 
the Volga. The chief designer there was the engineer Mikulin, who had been 
decorated with all the honors of the Soviet Union. Making use of German 
experience, Mikulin redesigned the Rolls-Royce aircraft turbines which the 
British had given the Soviet Union in 1947, and production trials showed that 
they were more powerful than any non-Soviet types existing at that time. These 
turbines proved to be the best possible equipment for the MIG—15, which was 
designed by Siegfried Gunther and put into serial production under the name 
of the Soviet designers Mikoyan and Gurevich. When Gunther was brought to 
Moscow, he was appointed chief designer in the construction office in Pod- 
beres’ye,” where he was given excellent working conditions. 

Professor Walter Baade of Junkers, one of the most experienced German 
designers of bombers, built the high-speed bomber EF-125 as a development of 
the Ju-287K immediately after his arrival in Podberes’ye and at the end of 1949 
he produced the high-speed, long-range bomber T-140, from which the T—150 
was developed. The T—150 was exactly what was wanted in the Soviet air force: 
a jet bomber capable of carrying the atomic bomb and excelling even the American 
B-47, which was supposed to be the best bomber in the world at that time. 

For these services, according to the German press, Baade was made a professor 
at the Moscow Aviation Institute. 


Mr. Morris. Senator, we have here six witnesses present. I don’t 
want to name them, because it is the practice of the subcommittee not 
to identify witnesses until they have had a chance to testify in execu- 
tive session. But they know who they are, and they are here with their 
lawyers. They are standing by, Senator, and we will have a brief 
executive session now for the next 15 or 20 minutes, and I would esti- 
mate that we will have an open session at 2:15. Is that satisfactory / 
Wecan eat some time in between there. 

Senator Butter. It is so ordered, and we will now go into executive 
session. 

Mr. Morris. Will everybody but the witnesses and the attorneys 
leave the room, please. 

(Whereupon, at 1:27 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 

(The following documents were ordered into the record by Senator 
Butler at a subsequent hearing :) 


Exursrr No. 537 
{Plain Talk, April 1948] 


Moscow TAKES OvER THE Nazi War MACHINE 
(From our correspondent in Germany) 


Hitler’s tremendous warmaking industrial plan and his surviving military 
machine, which the Allies largely turned over to the Soviet Union, have already 
been geared for use in another war. The reorganization by Moscow of the war 
economy of eastern Germany, with the aid of scientists and slave labor behind 
barbed wire, as practiced by Hitler, has been mostly completed, according to all 
indications. 

England and Scandinavia are now within reach of the new V-2 rocket bomb, 
whose range is at least 600 miles, perfected by the Soviet military command in 
German plants and with German technical aid. This is no longer a secret in 
London or Washington. 


% The German designation of the plane. 
%¢ A suburb of Moscow. 
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That the United States Army authorities, however, turned over to the Soviet 
Army a vast subterranean German plant, undamaged, for the manufacture of 
V-2 guided missiles, is still a closely guarded secret. This occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1945 when General Eisenhower ordered the evacuation of all of Thuringia 
and Saxony which had been captured by American troops, in accordance with an 
inexplicable agreement to let the Red Army occupy those strategically invaluable 
areas. 

The great V—2 underground plant located in the vicinity of Nordhausen, which 
is about half way on a straight line drawn between Frankfort and Berlin, had 
been moved by Hitler in the last months of the war from Peenemuende in eastern 
Germany, which was bombed by the Allies in August 1944. Together with this 
fabulous prize presented to Moscow with the evacuated zones went an almost 
equally rare gift, that of a chain of mammoth I. G. Farben plants, centering 
around Halle, and representing about one-half of Germany’s entire chemical 
industry. 

Immediately after the capture of Berlin, the Red Army launched its policy 
of seizing German armament industries intact as “war booty.” Thousands of 
plants worth billions of dollars were dismantled and shipped to Russia. Some 
war plants were left in Germany, because it would be difficult to reassemble them 
in Russia. These have been directly incorporated in Soviet armament combines, 
without being affiliated to the Soviet industrial trust in Germany. The manage- 
ment for both types of war plants exempt from dismantling is located in a special 
building in the Soviet military government (SMA) compound in Berlin- 
Weissensee. 

Because of technical relocation difficulties, the Soviets have left in Germany 
two plants in the Harz Mountains, which manufactured V-2, the missile on 
which Hitler had banked to win the war. These are the Kleinbodungen plant 
in Bleiderole and the Neidersachwerfen plant near Nordhausen. The Russians 
took over a highly qualified staff of physicists, technicians, and skilled workers, 
disguised as the “Rabe Institute.” Most of these specialists—fanatical Nazis— 
still live, as they did under Hitler, in sumptuous villas located in the Harz forests. 
As in Hitler’s day, trains arrive weekly to unload slave laborers for the plants. 
There is one new feature—the entire district is fenced off by barbed wire, and 
anyone who approaches the V—2 sanctuary is shot at by MVD guards. 

Among the other plants not relocated are shipyards where the Soviets now build 
seacraft for their Baltic fleet. The Dresden-Ubigau shipyard turns out pre- 
fabricated destroyers, which are sent to Russia in parts. A much larger supplier 
for the Soviet Navy is the Hansa shipyard in Wismar, which now employs 3,000 
workers. Several plants which used to manufacture railroad equipment, such 
as the railway car factory in Wismar, now operate as auxiliaries to shipyards 
on the Baltic coast. 

Jarly in the Russian occupation, many important German aircraft plants went 
on working full blast. Siebel in Halle, with 14,000 employees, produced jet planes 
for the Russians as it had for the Nazis. Junkers, Ifa, Jumo, Kalorimeter and 
Kalorifer, manufacturing various types of aircraft and aircraft parts worked 
on in three shifts until October 1946. Then came a change of Soviet military. 
policy. The Junkers and Siebel plants were dismantled and their premises des- 
troyed by dynamite. Of the Junkers crew, 700 engineers, technicians, and fore- 
men were shipped to Russia, as were also several thousand Siebel employees. 
They are adding to aircraft production in Soviet factories, which are reported 
on reliable authority to have turned out nearly 2,000 jet fighters last year, and 
to be increasing their output considerably this year. 

A number of plants have been annexed by the Soviet armament combine in 
Chelyabinsk (central Urals), and carry on production in Germany as ancillary 
shops. Others are operated by the Red army ordnance in Nizhni-Tagil (south- 
ern Urals). They manufacture tanks and armored cars of the German Panther 
and Tiger types, but with more guns and many improvements. The annexed 
plants include the Leichtmetall-Werke Mansfield-A. G. in Hottstedt, Goetze- 
Werke in Apolda, Sauerbrei in Stassfurt, Poeniger Maschinenfabrik in Poenig, 
Hase in Erfurt, Rohde and Burenberg in Schmoelln, Max Weber in Zittau. 

Work in the Urals is done under the expert guidance of Hitler’s best industrial 
organizers and armament technicians. Prominent among them are Anton von 
Poller, formerly of Hitler’s economic staff, Hugo Sandler, Gerhardt Wilfke, 
Heinrich Kunze, Gustav Sartorius, Hugo Kriesbahn. Hundreds of chemists 
from Leuna, still connected with the chemical plants that remain in the Halle- 
Merseburg region, are now employed by war plants within the huge Berezniki 
combine, one of the most important units of the Soviet chemical industry. 
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Several plants in Saxony are engaged in manufacturing mining equipment 
for copper and bauxite mines in the Urals, particularly in the Molotovsk, Zlatoust 
and Sverdlovsk districts; the equipment is put to use in mines operated by Ger- 
man engineers and manned by German skilled labor. A plant in Nizhni-Tagil 
turns out the Russian antiaircraft gun, Chvak, while substructures and carriages 
for this particular weapon (20-millimeter caliber, 4 double barrels) are manu- 
factured in a Germany factory in the Soviet Zone. Also in Nizhni-Tagil, the Ger- 
man antiaircraft M. K. 43 (37-mm. caliber, 4 barrels, which the Germany Army 
used in the last phase of the war, is being produced in quantity. 

Russian armament combines have also acquired ownership of a number of 
German plants outside of the field of military equipment proper. They contro! 
Sachsenwerk Licht und Kraft A. G., a powerplant in Niedersedlitz; Vogel Draht 
und Kabelwerke A. G., wire manufacturers, in Berlin-Koepenick; Wumag in 
Goerlitz: Elite-Diamant in Siegmar-Schoeningen; Knorr-Bremse in Berlin; and 
many others. 

The Soviet armament administration in Berlin likewise controls several large- 
scale military equipment plants in Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose entire 
output goes to Russia. Those in Poland are mainly plants built by the Nazis 
during the occupation. Among the largest is the Lawica aircraft plant in Poz- 
nan. There German specialists work on a new pursuit plane with a reported 
speed of 900 miles per hour. -atterned after the German ME-—163 model, it is 
to be equipped with special engines, the plan of which is kept a deep secret. The 
German-constructed DMW plant in Poland, though officially a subsidiary of the 
Ceguielski Combine, a Polish concern, has been taken over by the Russians. It 
turns out 15-millimeter and 8.5-millimeter cannon under the supervision of the 
old German technical management. 

Even before the Soviet coup in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin Soviet armament 
directors carried on astonishing activities there. The Asap plant in Mlada- 
Boleslav manufactures 305-millimeter heavy guns of the Russian Ohukhov type. 
Ringhoffer in Koprinica turns out special vehicles for the Russian 203.4-milli- 
meter mortar. Cesko-Moravska Strojarna in Prague builds carriages and am- 
munition cars for various types of heavy artillery. 

For manpower, too, the Red Army is borrowing extensively from the Wehr- 
macht. The organization of a mass army in the Soviet-occupied zone is in full 
swing. A secret army administration (Zentralverwaltung fiir das Heereswesen ) 
was set up in Berlin as early as 1946, headed by two German Communists, 
Schreiner and Zeisser. The latter is among the most powerful Soviet agents in 
Germany, although officially he is only chief of police in the Saxony-Anhalt dis- 
trict. He spent some 20 years in the service of Russian military intelligence, 
after having come to prominence as one of the military leaders of the Ruhr revolt 
in 1920. After the revolt was quelled, he escaped to Moscow, was admitted to 
the General Staff Academy and trained for Far East operations, after which 
he served as military adviser to Red China’s leader, Mao Tse-tung. 

Schreiner, who was minister of war of the district government of Wuerttem- 
berg after the revolution of 1918, later became military adviser to the Red Vet- 
erans Federation, the Communists’ semimilitary organization under the Weimar 
Republic. While living as a refugee in the United States, he was one of the 
editors of the German-American in New York, and he returned to Germany in 
1946. 

The main concern of the secret military administration is with the military 
registration of the Soviet zone’s adult population and with the military training 
of Communist youths in special youth schools set up by the Communist-con- 
trolled Socialist Unity Party. For this purpose a central registry has been 
established in Berlin, which has branch offices scarcely concealed with local police 
headquarters and labor offices. Registry cards carry detailed data on education, 
military training, rank in the Nazi army, vocational training and political affilia- 
tions. The police see to it that no one escapes registration. The slightest delay 
in filling in the questionnaire results in the delinquent’s losing his ration card. 

In the Russian zone of Berlin thousands of former Wehrmacht officers received 
questionnaires, in which they were required to list their rank, former unit and 
special qualifications. Those who did not reply immediately were threatened 
with arrest and deportation. By August 1947, the registration in Saxony was 
almost finished. In Grimma, near Dresden, the police ordered all soldiers who 
had fought in Russia to register. During May all members of the former Ger- 
man Navy registered at police headquarters and employment offices, and many 
were sent to assignments. At the end of May, many Wehrmacht veterans were 
ordered to report for “courses in physical training and sports.” Such special 
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courses for veterans of the Luftwaffe and Tank Corps were conducted in Koenigs- 
bruck, near Dresden, where the largest Russian military camp in Saxony is 
located. Other compulsory courses in “physical training’ were given in Swine- 
muende, which is now part of Poland. 

Most of the newly-created district youth schools, which serve the purpose of 
Communist indoctrination as well as military training, have been established on 
the premises of the defunct Nazi Ordensburgen, the “knight-order castles” where 
Hitler youths were trained to become SS officers. Military training methods have 
not changed substantially. Yet these Sovietization schools are highly popular; 
many more young people want to enroll than can be admitted. The reason is 
simple—warm quarters and better food. Also admission to the school opens up 
prospects for a political, military, or administrative career and for preferential 
treatment at the hands of Soviet military administrators. 

“TI visited one school in Schwarzburg, Thuringia,” reports a recent arrival from 
the Soviet zone. ‘After listening to the lectures for 1 day, watching the military 
drills, and observing the jingoistic spirit, I am convinced that the German youth 
are not being prepared for a political battle. They are being educated for a 
shooting war to take place in the near future.” 

During the past year former servicemen were forcibly drafted in many places. 
In Leipzig former naval officers were called to police precincts where Russian 
Army doctors passed on their physical condition; those found satisfactory were 
shipped to Kiev and Minsk. Navy technicians were taken to Stettin (now part 
of Poland) and Kharkov (Soviet Ukraine). Former air force and tank men 
were sent to Koenigsbruck, Saxony, and Swinemuende to take part in “military 
exercises.” 

Thus a full-fledged German army under Bolshevik command is being mobilized 
as another Soviet weapon. There can be no doubt that Moscow has succeeded 
in harnessing the Nazi war machine and exploiting its resources for Soviet 
imperialism. 

As a trained observer on the inside of the Soviet Command in eastern Ger- 
many has put it, “The fusion of Soviet barbarism and Prussian military tradi- 
tion and training represented in the Prussian Red Army is certainly not less of 
a menace to civilization than Hitlerism.” 


Exuisit No. 538 
[Look magazine, October 29, 1957] 
THE PEOPLE WHo Srore It From Us 
By Bill Davidson 


At 8 p. m. on Friday, June 19, 1953, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg sat in the death 
house at Sing Sing Prison awaiting execution. 

Forty miles away, in Union Square, the scene of New York City’s left-wing 
rallies, thousands of Communist-guided Rosenberg sympathizers milled back and 
forth, singing Let My People Go. In Washington, D. C., pro-Communist pickets 
paraded before the White House, under the watchful eyes of extra details of 
policemen. In Paris and Rome, organized leftist mobs surged through the streets, 
yelling the Rosenbergs’ innocence. 

By 8:25, the Rosenbergs had died in the electric chair, the first Americans 
ever to be put to death for espionage by an American civil court in peacetime. 

That should have ended the most sensational, most controversial spy case in 
United States history. But it didn’t. Minutes later, a speaker in Union Square 
shouted, “They’re gone—but we won’t let them die !” 

Those defiant words have proved to be prophetic. The Rosenbergs today are 
mentioned in the Communist press, both here and abroad, far more frequently 
than they ever were during their trial in 1951. And no less than 10 books have 
been written about what the Communists call the American Dreyfus case, all 
claiming that the Rosenbergs were railroaded to their deaths. The most im- 
portant of these books is a 664-page volume, the Judgment of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, written by a left-wing ex-Hollywood scenarist named John Wexley. 
The Communists quote the Wexley book the way Moslems quote the Koran. 
Through it, they have succeeded in winning over many well-meaning non-Com- 
munists, such as former OWI Chief Elmer Davis, who wrote that, after reading 
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the book, he could not believe most of the testimony which condemned th¢ 
Rosenbergs. 

Emboldened by such reactions, the Communist press constantly uses the Wex 
ley book to hurl challenges at the United States Government. On June 16, 1957 
for example, a lead article in the Daily Worker blared: “The Department of Jus 
tice has not answered the facts presented by John Wexley in the Judgment of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. It never will, because it cannot. The Rosenberg 
Sobell case was a frameup.” 

The Government is now preparing to refute the Communist charges. For 3% 

years, President Eisenhower and the Justice Department ignored the accusations 
They believed that Americans had faith in their own jury system (and in the 
affirming decisions of the finest appeals judges on the United States bench) 
3ecause of this assumption, they felt that they did not have to reopen the files 
to prove again that the Rosenbergs were justly convicted. But now—4 years 
after the execution—the clever propaganda of the Communists has so confused 
many loyal citizens that they are asking themselves, Were the Rosenbergs really 
guilty? 

Consequently, in December 1956 Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., or 
dered Assistant Attorney General William F. Tompkins, the head of the Depart 
ment of Justice’s Internal Security Division, to prepare a full report of the case, 
including previously unreleased facts. Assigned to the job was Benjamin F. Pol- 
lack, a brilliant Harvard Law School graduate and veteran Justice Department 
attorney. For 8 months Pollack had access to all the FBI files and to all the evi- 
dence and testimony in the case. He interviewed witnesses and the men who 
arrested and prosecuted the Rosenbergs and their conconspirator, Morton Sobel! 
(now serving a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz). This reporter, who was aided in 
his research by Government Attorney A. Warren Littman, worked along with 
Pollack during much of his investigation. Look was given access to the extensive 
data that went into the Government report, of which this aricle is an exclusive 
preview. 

The report proves conclusively that the Rosenbergs were convicted by a power- 
ful chain of interlinking testimony—backed by strong circumstantial evidence— 
that would be unassailable in any court in the world. It discloses for the first 
time the atomic secrets transmitted to the Russians by the Rosenbergs. It reveals 
new information—such as the fact that there were 7 other known American mem- 
bers of the spy ring, 2 of whom have now disappeared behind the Iron Curtain. 

Most important of all, the Government’s report breaks down all the charges 
made by the Communists in their 4-year campaign to discredit the key Government 
witnesses in the case. For example, they seize upon one of the main points in 
Wexley’s book, a trip by Harry Gold, the spy ring’s chief courier, from Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., to New York City. Gold testified that he obtained information 
about the atomic bomb from Rosenberg’s brother-in-law, David Greenglass, who 
was then a soldier-technician at the Los Alamos atomic project. Gold left Albu- 
querque, where Greenglass lived, for New York by train on Sunday evening, 
June 3, 1945. He testified that he then gave the information to Soviet Vice Consul 
Anatoli Yakovlev in New York City at 10 p. m. on Tuesday, June 5. 

Wexley builds much of his case around these dates. Using the evidence of rail- 
road timetables, he insists that Gold could not possibly have reached New York 
by train before Wednesday morning—and that therefore his entire testimony 
was concocted and invalid. 

However, it took Pollack exactly 3 days to demolish this point in the Wexley 
argument. First, Pollack noted that Gold never testified that he made the entire 
trip by train. He visited Gold in his cell in Lewisburg Federal Prison, where he is 
serving a 30-year sentence, and was told by the ex-spy that he traveled by train 
only from Albuquerque to Chicago on the Santa Fe Railroad’s California Limited. 
From Chicago, said Gold, he took a United Air Lines plane to Washington “at 
about 9:30” and completed the trip to New York by train, leaving Washington 
late in the afternoon. A check of the FBI files confirmed to Pollack that this was 
the same story Gold had told on July 10, 1950, after he was arrested. 

Pollack’s next step was to check with officials of United Air Lines. They said 
that a passenger arriving in Chicago on the California Limited could have flown 
from Chicago to Washington on their Flight 300, which left at 9:30 a. m. on 
June 5, 1945. This was the last piece of evidence that Pollack needed to com- 
plete his puzzle. He knew that Gold left Albuquerque by train at 8:10 p. m. 
on Sunday, arrived in Chicago at 7:30 a. m. on Tuesday, flew to Washington 
from Chicago at 9:30 a. m. on Tuesday and arrived at 2:21 p.m. By taking a 
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train from Washington at 4 p. m., he reached New York in plenty of time for 
his meeting with Soviet Vice Consul Yakovlev at 10 p. m. that night. 

Using the same painstaking detective skill, Attorney Pollack pieced together 
the entire story of the crime, the trial, and the aftermath. 

The trail of the crime began in 1946, when a Russian code clerk named Igor 
Gouzenko fled from the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa and exposed a Canadian spy 
ring. In one of Gouzenko’s notebooks was the entry: “Klaus Fuchs, 84 George 
Lane, University of Edinburgh, Scotland.” Dr. Fuchs was a German-born, 
naturalized British citizen, who had been one of the highest ranking scientists 
working on the atomic bomb in the United States. Fuchs was arrested by the 
British on February 3, 1950, and confessed that he was a Communist and had 
been spying continuously for the Russians from 1941 to 1949. He admitted that 
on at least 10 occasions he had given top secrets of the atomic bomb to a courier 
in the United States working for the Russians—a dark, chunky man he knew 
only as “Raymond.” 

The FBI began an all-out search for “Raymond.” On May 15, 1950—a little 
more than 2 months after Fuchs was given a maximum sentence of 14 years by 
a British court—their leads brought them to Harry Gold, a chemist at the 
Philadelphia General Hospital. At first, Gold denied everything. Then one 
of the FBI men asked, “Were you ever in Santa Fe, N. Mex.?” 

“No,” said Gold. “In fact, I’ve never been west of the Mississippi River.” 

With Gold’s consent, the FBI men searched his home. They found a long- 
forgotten map of the city of Santa Fe. Faced with this evidence, Gold collapsed 
in a chair and began to confess. In the course of many talks with the FBI, he 
admitted that he had been a courier for a Soviet spy ring for 14 years and that 
he was “Raymond,” the man to whom Fuchs had passed atomic secrets. 

Gold revealed that he began his spy activities in 1935. It was 9 years later 
that he entered the big time. In March 1944 he was sent to meet a man he was 
to know only as “John,” later identified as Soviet Vice Consul Anatoli Yakovlev. 
It was Yakovlev who gave Gold his assignments to meet Fuchs and others in the 
espionage ring. 

On the last Saturday in May 1945, said Gold, he had a meeting with Yakovlev in 
a New York City restaurant. Gold was ordered to travel to Santa Fe to receive 
atomic data from Fuchs on June 2. Yakoviey told him he’d have to take on 
an additional assignment on the trip, in Albuquerque. He gave Gold a piece 
of onionskin paper on which was typed the name “Greenglass” and an address, 
“209 North High Street.” Below the name and address were the words, “Rec- 
ognition Signal: ‘I come from Julius.’” He also gave Gold a section of a card- 
board Jello box, cut in an odd shape. He told Gold that for purposes of posi- 
tive identification, the contact, Greenglass, would have another section of the 
Jello box that would exactly fit the irregular edges of Gold’s. 

After his rendezvous with Fuchs, Gold proceeded by bus to Albuquerque, 
arriving at 8:20 p. m. on June 2. The Greenglasses were not at home. Gold 
spent the night in a tourist home. The next day, he checked into the Hilton 
Hotel, and at 8:30 that morning, he was at the High Street address. A dark- 
haired young man answered his knock. “Mr. Greenglass?’ asked Gold. ‘Yes,’ 
said the young man. “I come from Julius,” said Gold, and he produced his sec- 
tion of Jello box. Greenglass called his wife, and she fished the other part 
of the Jello box out of her purse. The pieces matched. Greenglass invited 
Gold inside. He said he would have the material on the atomic bomb ready 
for Gold later that afternoon. Gold then gave Greenglass an envelope containing 
$500. 

At 8:10 that evening, Gold was on the train headed east. On Tuesday night 
in New York, he handed Yakovlev 2 envelopes, 1 marked “Doctor,” containing 
the information he had received from Fuchs, and 1 labeled “Other,” containing 
Greenglass’ material. Two weeks later, Yakovlev told Gold that the material 
received from Greenglass was excellent. 

By the time Gold had reached this stage of his narrative, the FBI agents 
knew they had come across a spy case of enormous magnitude. Quickly they 
moved in on David Greenglass, who was then working as a machinist in New 
York. On June 15, 1950, two agents visited him at his apartment. He had 
been questioned by the FBI once before, in February 1950, about the disappear- 
ance of some uranium from Los Alamos when he was stationed there. (Later, 
he admitted he had taken a piece of uranium as a souvenir but said he had 
become frightened about having it in his possession and had thrown it in the 
East River.) The FBI men indicated that the new interview was part of the 
same investigation. They asked permission to search the house. They found 
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several photographs of Greenglass and his wife. They took the photos to Harry 
Gold. Gold studied them. “That’s the man who gave me the atom-bomb in- 
formation in Albuquerque,” he said. 

Four FBI agents returned to Greenglass’ apartment. They arrested him and 
after a series of extensive interrogations, he made a complete confession. The 
main facts of his confession jibed with the story told by Gold. The FBI aske 
Greenglass who had instigated his espionage activities and to whom he had given 
most of his information. “My brother-in-law, Julius Rosenberg,’ Greenglass 
replied. 

Julius Rosenberg—who was 32 years old when he was arrested—was a tal 
bespectacled, scholarly looking man with a long record of affinity for Communist 
causes. The son of poor Jewish immigrants, he had been brought up in a stric! 
religious atmosphere, but apparently had rebelled against the precepts of his 
faith at an early age. The FBI uncovered evidence of his radical tendencies at 
Seward Park High School in New York City, and found he had been active in the 
Young Communist League at the College of the City of New York. Later, after 
be was graduated as an electrical engineer in 1939, he became an official of a 
professional association that was known to be Communist-dominated. 

Just before he was graduated from college, he married Ethel Greenglass, : 
tough, domineering girl nearly 3 years his senior. She, too, came from poor 
parents who lived on New York’s Lower East Side, and she, too, had broken with 
the strict Orthodox Jewish tradition. She was, in fact, a stronger adherent t: 
the Communist cause than Rosenberg. Ethel’s mother despaired about their 
political leanings and called them ‘a pair of Communist fanatics.” Not si 
Ethel’s younger brother, David. A plodding youth who never did too well in 
school, David regarded his new brother-in-law Julius as an admirable intelle 
tual. Eventually, through the Rosenbergs’ influence, David and his bride, Ruth 
also became Communist sympathizers. 

In 1943, when he was 21 years old, David Greenglass was drafted into the 
United States Army. He had had some technical education at Brooklyn Poly- 
tech and at Pratt Institute, and the Army trained him to be a machinist. In 
July 1944 he was assigned to the Manhattan Project, the hush-hush group of 
scientists and Army engineers who were developing the world’s first atomic 
bomb. He was sent to Oak Ridge, Tenn., and then to Los Alamos, N. Mex., where 
he was put to work in a machine shop called the theta shop. He was contin 
ually instructed about the ultrasecret nature of the project, but he had no idea 
of what actually was under construction at Los Alamos. 

He found out, in November 1944—from his 20-year-old wife, Ruth, who 
traveled to Albuquerque to spend their second wedding anniversary with him. 
Just before leaving New York, Ruth had a visit from Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg. Julius said, “I know that David is working on a secret weapon called the 
atomic bomb. I want you to ask him to give me specific information about the 
locations, the personnel, and the experiments conducted at Los Alamos.” Ruth 
protested about getting mixed up in anything of this sort. But Rosenberg said, 
“Don’t you know Soviet Russia is an ally of the United States? The Russians 
are carrying a great share of the burden of war against Fascist Germany. The 
Soviet Union, therefore, deserves a break in getting information which the Allies 
are denying to Russia. I myself have searched for 2 years, and I’ve finally 
made contact with a group through whom I can directly help Russia.” 

Ethel Rosenberg also said to Ruth, “Haven’t you noticed that I’m not buying 
the Daily Worker at the usual newsstand any more? The reason for that is 
that Julius has finally attained the ambition of his life—to be an undercover 
man in part of the Soviet espionage system in the United States. At last, he’s 
doing really worthwhile things for the cause. He can’t be a conspicuous Com- 
munist sympathizer any more, so he can carry on the secret work without sus- 
picion.” 

That convinced Ruth. Like David, she held Julius in high esteem and felt 
he must know what was right. Julius then gave her $150 to help pay the ex- 
penses of her trip—the first payment of money to be made to the Greenglasses. 

A few days later, Ruth gave David Julius’ message. He, too, protested at 
first, but when she told him Julius’ reasoning, he thought it over and agreed 
to give her information which she would memorize and transmit to the Rosen- 
bergs. He detailed to her the exact layout of the Los Alamos base and its prin- 
cipal buildings. He also told her the names of the leading scientists who 
worked at the project, including those of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Dr. George 
B. Kistiakowsky, and Dr. Niels Bohr. This was vital information, since the 
presence of these eminent scientists could easily tip off the nature of the project. 
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So secret was the project that Bohr, for example, was known only as Dr. Baker, 
‘o conceal his true identity. The Russians may have already gotten this in- 
formation from Fuchs, but, at the very least, the Greenglass data verified it. 

In January 1945, Greenglass got a furlough and went to New York. The 
next morning, Julius Rosenberg was at his apartment asking for information. 
He wanted specific details about all the work and experiments known to David 
at Los Alamos. According to Greenglass, Rosenberg then gave him a description 
ef an atomic bomb, “so that I would be able to know what I am looking for.” 
This turned out to be the type of bomb dropped at Hiroshima several months 
later. Justice Department investigator Pollack says that Rosenberg must have 
obtained this information from material fed to the spy ring by Dr. Fuchs. 

That night, at Rosenberg’s request, Greenglass sat down to prepare descrip- 
tions and sketches of the work he was doing at Los Alamos. He was 1 of 10 
machinists assigned to a shop working on a project under the general direction 
of Dr. Kistiakowsky, one of the world’s top scientists in the field of thermody- 
namics. The Kistiakowsky group specialized in high explosives. The various 
scientists would come into Greenglass’ shop with directions for making needed 
pieces of apparatus, and the machinists would tool the apparatus out of metal. 

In his work at Los Alamos, Greenglass made several so-called flat-type lens 
molds. As another top scientist in the group, Dr. Walter E. Koski, later described 
them, such molds were used to form various combinations of high explosives 
into a certain shape so that when they were detonated, the shock waves con- 
verged on a given point with terrific force. From what was later divulged about 
the Nagasaki-type atomic bomb, it is apparent that Greenglass was working 
on the trigger mechanism that sets off the nuclear reaction in the bomb. Dr. 
Koski testified that the shape of the mold is the all-important factor, and this is 
what Greenglass gave to Rosenberg on that January 1945 furlough. He also 
gave Rosenberg the names of possible recruits at Los Alamos for espionage 
purposes. Those were his exact words. Greenglass’ handwriting was bad, but 
Julius said Ethel would retype the information as she did with his other 
espionage material. 

Rosenberg considered Greenglass’ data about the high-explosive mold so 
important that he arranged for a meeting between Greenglass and a Russian 
member of the spy ring. The meeting was set for a street corner on First 
Avenue in New York City, at 11:30 one evening. Greenglass borrowed his 
father-in-law’s car, and when he parked at the appointed corner, Rosenberg 
came up with a stranger. The man got into the car and, while Rosenberg 
waited on the corner, Greenglass drove around for about 20 minutes. As he 
drove, the stranger interrogated him. He especially wanted to know the type 
of high explosives used, but Greenglass says he could not give positive answers 
to such questions, about which he had no direct knowledge. The strange auto- 
mobile ride ended at the street corner where it had begun. Rosenberg and the 
Russian walked off together, and Greenglass went home. 

On that same January furlough, Rosenberg invited David and Ruth Green- 
glass to dinner at his apartment one night. They were introduced to a woman 
there. Rosenberg told Greenglass that this woman would come to Albuquerque 
to receive more information from him. “However,” he said, “in case someone 
else comes, I'll give you something to identify him by.” He then produced 
the side of a Jello box, cut in two in a jagged manner. He gave Ruth Green- 
glass one half of the oddly cut cardboard. Rosenberg kept the other. They 
were the two pieces the Greenglasses and Gold matched five months later, 
when Gold showed up in Albuquerque. Included in the information that Green- 
glass passed to Gold on that occasion was a sketch of the high-explosive lens, 
as set up in an advanced experiment. It showed exactly how the “implosion 
effect” (which triggers the nuclear reaction) was attained. 

In April 1945, Ruth Greenglass had gone to live in Albuquerque to be near 
David. She did so on Rosenberg’s assurance that money would be forthcoming 
from the Russians to cover her living expenses. In September 1945, she and 
David returned to New York when he received another furlough. Again, Julius 
Rosenberg wasted no time in coming to see them. David Greenglass had com- 
piled a fairly comprehensive description of the atomic bomb itself. He knew it 
was different from the bomb Rosenberg had described to him in January, and 
he called it “the bomb which works on an implosion effect.” He did not know 
that this was the type that had been dropped on Nagasaki. 

Greenglass gave Rosenberg a cross section sketch of the bomb and 12 pages of 
explanatory material. Rosenberg paid him $200. Again, Ethel Rosenberg 
retyped the material and corrected the grammar. While this was being done, 
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Greenglass and Rosenberg chatted, and Rosenberg told him that he had stolen a 
secret proximity fuse from the Emerson Radio Co., where he worked as an engi 
neer, and had given it to the Russians. When Ethel Rosenberg had finished the 
typing, Julius burned Greenglass’ original notes in a frying pan and flushed the 
ashes down the toilet. 

Despite Rosenberg’s urgings to stay on as a civilian at Los Alamos in order to 
continue spying for him, Greenglass got a discharge from the Army in February 
1946. He returned to New York and entered a machine-shop business. Julius 
Rosenberg was one of his partners. 

setween 1946 and 1950, according to Greenglass, he had many conversations 
with Rosenberg about the latter’s continuing espionage activities. Once, Julius 
offered to have the Russians pay Greenglass’ living expenses if he would resume 
his education under the GI bill of rights at a good engineering college like MIT. 
Julius made it clear, David told the FBI, that the purpose of this was to “cultivate 
the friendship of people I had known at Los Alamos and also acquire new friend- 
ships with people who were in the field of * * * nuclear energy.” 

Julius told David that he was paying for other students to go to school in various 
upstate New York universities. He also told him that he had agents in upstate 
New York and in Ohio who were feeding him secret defense information which he 
was transmitting to the Russians. He mentioned specifically that he was getting 
information from someone at the General Electric Co. in Schenectady, N. Y., and 
from someone in Cleveland, Ohio. Once, he told Greenglass that, while he was 
in Cleveland, he visited one of his contacts at the Warner-Swasey turret-lathe 
plant. 

Several times, Julius spoke to David about a college classmate of his named 
Joel Barr, a brilliant mathematician and physicist, who had worked on the mathe- 
matical problems of launching a “sky platform earth satellite.” (Some Govern- 
ment officials believe that Barr gave this data to Rosenberg in 1947.) Rosenberg 
also boasted that he had received the mathematics of an atomic plane from one 
of his contacts. Later, Rosenberg admitted a close friendship with Alfred Sarant, 
an engineer who had worked on this project. Barr vanished in Europe in 1947. 
Sarant escaped to Mexico with the wife of his best friend. Then he, too, disap- 
peared. It is presumed that both are now behind the Iron Curtain. 

Rosenberg told Greenglass about his methods of communicating with the Rus- 
sians. “He told me that if he wanted to get in touch with the Russians he had 
a means of communicating with them in a motion-picture theater, an alcove where 
he would put microfilm or messages, and the Russians would pick it up. If he 
wanted to see them in person, he would put a message in there, and by pre- 
arrangement they would meet at some lonely spot on Long Island.” The Rosen- 
bergs showed Greenglass gifts they had received “as a reward from the Rus- 
sians’”—two watches and console table. The console table was hollowed out, and 
Julius told him he used it for microfilming. Greenglass frequently saw this table 
in the Rosenberg home. 

By 1950 the Rosenberg-Greenglass business partnership had broken up and 
Greenglass didn’t see his brother-in-law so frequently. But one morning in 
February an excited Rosenberg came to his apartment. He told him that Klaus 
Fuchs had been arrested in England. “Do you remember that man who came 
to see you in Albuquerque?” asked Rosenberg. “Well, Fuchs was also one of his 
contacts.” He told Greenglass he’d have to leave the country. David said he 
didn’t know how he could do it, but Julius said, “Oh, they let other people out 
who are far more important than you are. They let Joel Barr out, and he was 
a member of our espionage ring.” 

Greenglass said he’d think it over. However, his wife was badly burned in 
an accident, and soon afterward she gave birth to their second child, so he did 
nothing about planning his escape. Late in May, Rosenberg came to see him 
again. This time he had with him a newspaper detailing the arrest of Harry 
Gold. “Now you have to leave the country,” he said. He gave Greenglass $1,000 
and promised him $6,000 more. He instructed him to get five sets of passport 
photos of himself and his family, and he said that he, Rosenberg, would obtain 
inoculation certificates for the Greenglasses from a doctor he knew. He told 
them to go to Mexico, using the inoculation certificates to get tourist cards at 
the border. 

In Mexico City, Greenglass was to write a letter to the secretary to the Soviet 
Ambassador, signing it “I. Jackson.” Three days later he was to go to the 
statue of Columbus in the Plaza Colon at 5 p. m., carrying a guide to the city, 
with his little finger inserted into the pages. Said Greenglass: “I was to wait 
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until a man came up close to me and then I was to say, ‘That is a magnificent 
statue,’ and that I was from Oklahoma and hadn't seen a statue like it before. 
That man was to say, ‘Oh, there are much more beautiful statues in Paris.’ That 
was to be our identification. Then he was to give me passports and additional 
money so I could go on with my trip.” Greenglass was to repeat the same pro- 
cedure at the statue of Linnaeus in Stockholm, where he would be given means 
of transportation to Czechoslovakia. 

Greenglass had the passport photos taken the following Sunday. He gave 
five sets to Julius but kept a sixth set, which he later turned over to the FBI. 
Rosenberg told him that he himself would have to flee to Mexico because Eliza- 
beth Bentley, ex-Communist spy courier, knew about his spy activities. A week 
later, he gave Greenglass an additional $4,000. They took a walk to discuss 
David’s escape plans. During the walk, they met a Mr. and Mrs. Herman Ein- 
sohn, who stopped to chat for a few minutes with David, completely unaware 
of his espionage involvement. A few days later, however, Greenglass informed 
Rosenberg that he had changed his mind. He was not going to flee. By now, 
he knew he had committed a heinous crime and he was resigned to face the 
consequences. He was waiting when the FBI agents came to his apartment 
on June 15. 

Four weeks after the arrest of David Greenglass, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
were picked up. They denied everything. The FBI then fanned out to deter- 
mine where else the tortuous espionage trail led. Methodically, they inter- 
viewed every one of Rosenberg’s classmates at the College of the City of New 
York. On July 20, 1950, they came upon a man named Max Elitcher, who was 
not in Rosenberg’s class but who had known him in college. 

Elitcher had been employed as an engineer in the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy Department in Washington from 1938 to 1948. He worked on computers 
for antiaircraft fire control. He told the FBI that Rosenberg visited him in 
Washington in 1944 and vainly tried to induce him to join his espionage ring. 
He said Rosenberg told him he merely had to bring him blueprints from his 
shop and that he’d photograph them and return them the next day. To try 
to convince him, Rosenberg told him that Elitcher’s best friend and former 
roommate was among the many scientists who were furnishing information to 
him for transmission to Russia. The man’s name? Morton Sobell. He worked 
at the General Electric Co. in Schenectady. 

To the FBI men, this was another missing link. Greenglass had told them 
of the espionage contact whom Rosenberg visited frequently at the General 
Electric plant in Schenectady. 

Elitcher continued to talk. In 1946, he said, Sobell—who had recruited him 
into the Communist party—asked him for a secret pamphlet about a fire-control 
system on which he was working. When Elitcher refused to give it to him, 
Sobell said, “Why don’t you talk to Julius Rosenberg about it?’ He also sent 
him to see Rosenberg when Elitcher decided to leave the Government. Rosen- 
berg tried to persuade him to stay on and do espionage work for him but 
Elitcher said “No.” 

in at least nine such fruitless attempts to enlist Elitcher in the spy ring, 
Rosenberg openly told him about his own espionage activities. Sobell, too, 
admitted his involvement to Elitcher. On one occasion, in July 1948, Elitcher 
visited Sobell in New York, and Sobell told him that he had some valuable 
espionage information—in a can of film—that he should have given to Rosen- 
berg some time ago. Sobell asked Elitcher to drive downtown with him while 
he delivered the film to Rosenberg. Elitcher waited outside the Rosenberg apart- 
ment while Sobell made the delivery. 

The FBI now moved in on Sobell. They discovered that he failed to report 
for work at his job at the Reeves Instrument Co. beginning on June 16, the 
day after David Greenglass was arrested. On June 21, Sobell had withdrawn 
practically all his money from his bank account, and on June 22 he had flown to 
Mexico with his entire family. As soon as he arrived, he cashed in his return 
plane tickets. 

Using several pseudonyms, Sobell attempted to book passage to Europe. On 
August 16, 1950, he was apprehended in Mexico City by the Mexican Federal 
Security Police. He was forcibly taken to the United States border and deported 
as an undesirable alien. FBI agents were waiting to arrest him as he was ex- 
pelled across the border into Laredo, Tex. 

Sobell was the only 1 of 8 known members of the spy ring to stand trial 
with the Rosenbergs and Greenglass. Two members of the ring had disappeared, 
and the Government felt there was not enough evidence, beyord a reasonable 
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doubt, to convict the other 5—2 men scientists and 3 women. The trial began on 
March 6, 1951, in the United States courthouse in Foley Square in New York. 
It lasted exactly 31 days, and the Communist press barely took notice of the 
proceedings. 

The Government’s main witnesses were Gold, Elitcher, and the Greenglasses, 
who recounted the same stories they had given to the FBI. Though she was 
named in the indictment, Ruth Greenglass was not a defendant. The Govern- 
ment attorneys reasoned that her part in the plot had been primarily a passive 
one and that if she, too, had to stand trial, they might lose the cooperation of their 
key witness, David Greenglass. 

There were two highlights to the trial. The first came during Greenglass’ testi- 
mony. So secret was the material he had passed to Rosenberg that there was 
a great debate within the Government as to whether it would jeopardize the 
security of the Nation to reveal itin open court. Members of the prosecution staff 
met with the Atomic Energy Commission and with the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. It was agreed that unless some material was dis- 
closed—to indicate its highly secret nature—the entire case might be dismissed. 
A top official of the Atomic Energy Commission, William Denson, was assigned to 
sit in court and declassify the material line by line—reclassifying it as secret 
after it was used as evidence. 

As it turned out, this wasn’t necessary. In a surprise move, Julius Rosen- 
berg’s defense counsel, Emanuel H. Bloch, arose and “as an American citizen and 
as a person who owes his allegiance to this country,” moved that the confidential 
character of the material be preserved by showing it only to the court and to 
the jury. After a long discussion, Judge Irving Kaufman agreed to limit the 
disclosure of the material. 

The second highlight of the trial came during the testimony of Julius Rosen- 
berg—who, like his wife, denied every allegation. Several times, Rosenberg 
was asked about his Communist Party affiliations (the FBI had his card number 
and a complete report on all his party activities). But he took the fifth amend- 
ment each time on grounds of self-incrimination. He was asked, “Is it not a 
fact that in February 1944 you transferred from branch 16-B of the industrial 
division of the Communist Party, to the eastern club of the first assembly district 
under transfer No. 12179?” 

Rosenberg flatly said, “I refuse to answer.” 

United States Attorney Irving Saypol read a statement Rosenberg had made 
in 1945 when he was charged with being a Communist and suspended from his 
Government job with the Army Signal Corps. The statement, in a letter written 
to the Signal Corps, was: “I am not now and never have been a Communist 
member. I know nothing about branches, divisions, clubs, or transfers. I never 
heard either of the division or the club referred to. I had nothing to do with 
the so-called transfer. Either the charge is based on a case of mistaken identity 
or a complete falsehood. In any event, it has not the slightest basis of fact.” 

Saypol asked, “Did you make such a statement?” 

Rosenberg replied, “I refuse to answer any question on the contents of that 
letter.” His attorney, Emanuel Bloch, then directed him to answer “Yes” to the 
question, and he did. 

“All right,” continued Saypol, “was that answer true at the time you made it?” 

“T refuse to answer on the grounds of self-incrimination.” 

According to Government Attorney Pollack, such evasions, plus many contra- 
dictions in his testimony, killed any sympathy the jury might have had toward 
Rosenberg. Whereas the Government brought in 18 corroborating witnesses in 
addition to Elitcher, Gold, and the Greenglasses, only 2 minor outside witnesses 
appeared for the defendants. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg testified for them- 
selves. Morton Sobell didn’t even take the stand to utter a single word in his 
own defense. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty against all three. 

On April 5, 1951, Judge Kaufman passed sentence on the defendants. He 
said, “I consider your crime worse than murder. * * * I believe your conduct 
in putting into the hands of the Russians the A-bomb * * * has already caused, 
in my opinion, the Communist aggression in Korea, with the resultant casualties 
exceeding 50,000, and who knows but millions more of innocent people may pay 
the price of your treason.” He then sentenced Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
to death in the electric chair. Sobell got 30 years, and Greenglass, 15. Harry 
Gold was already serving a 30-year sentence for his part in the Fuchs case. 

The Nation accepted the verdict and the sentences; the Communists virtually 
ignored them. But then an amazing thing happened. In August 1951 the 
Communist press suddenly adopted the Rosenberg case as a cause célébre. The 
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Rosenbergs and Sobell were convicted on concocted evidence, they said, as in- 
nocent victims of an anti-Semitic witch hunt. By December 1951 the campaign 
was in high gear with the formation of the National Committee to Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg Case. The cry of anti-Semitism reached its peak with 
the worldwide demonstrations on the evening of the Rosenbergs’ executions. 

When Pollack began his report on the Rosenberg case in 1956, he was faced 
with a formidable task. As he puts it, “When you read the Wexley book with- 
out knowing the facts of the case, it makes out a plausible story. But on careful 
analysis, you can find very clever bias, very shrewdly employed. Wexley 
stressed only the aspects of the testimony that were favorable to his side.” 

First, Pollack (himself a Jew) began to investigate the reasons why the Com- 
munists belatedly took on the case as a great anti-Semitic issue. He says, “It 
happened at a serious time for the Communist Party in the United States. In 
Russia, Stalin had just launched an anti-Semitic campaign of his own, and had 
jailed several distinguished Jewish physicians in the so-called doctors’ plot. In 
the satellite countries, Jewish leaders such as Slansky and Rajk had been tried 
and executed for treason. As a result, Jewish Communists in the United States 
had become disillusioned and were deserting the party in droves. So the Amer- 
ican politburo seized on the Rosenberg case—which it had studiously ignored to 
that moment—as a desperate move to divert attention from Russian anti- 
Semitism. It was a diabolically successful move. Not only did it succeed in 
distracting attention from Russia and the satellites, but it created doubt in many 
minds and took in hundreds of thousands of dollars from non-Communists all 
over the world.” 

With all the facts at hand, Pollack proceeded to dissect the Communist argu- 
ments, one by one. Space does not permit his complete analysis in this article, 
but following are the main Communist charges, and the Government’s answers: 

Communist charge: The selection of the Rosenberg jury was part of the 
frameup. Although almost a third of the population of New York is Jewish, 
there was not a single Jew on the jury. 

The Government’s answer: The defense had 120 peremptory challenges, 40 
more than usual. That means that they could throw out 120 prospective jurors 
without giving any reason whatever. Of 5 jurors with obviously Jewish names, 
the prosecution threw out only 1; the defense removed 4 by challenge. For 
example, the next-to-last juror selected was a Jew. He was rejected by the 
defense. 

Communist charge: Judge Irving Kaufman was biased and unfair to the 
defense throughout the trial. Himself a Jew, he was leaning over backward 
to prove that Jews are not soft on communism. Similarly, Wexley says, ‘““When- 
ever he had the slightest opportunity to do so, he managed to exacerbate the 
defense by tossing in some remark that would humiliate, ridicule, confuse, or 
throw them off balance.” 

The Government’s answer: The best way to reply to this charge is to quote, 
directly from the record, the remarks of Chief Defense Counsel Emanuel H. 
Bloch at the end of the trial. Bloch said to Judge Kaufman, “I, for one, and I 
think all my cocounsel, feel that you have been extremely courteous to us and 
you have afforded us lawyers every privilege that a lawyer should expect in a 
criminal case. * * * We feel that the trial has been conducted * * * with that 
decorum and dignity that befit an American trial.” 

Communist charge: Harry Gold is a pathological liar. He made up the 
entire fantasy of the spy plot to hoax the world and to see his name in head- 
lines. He is mentally abnormal. Likewise, Wexley says, “Prison for Gold 
represented almost a sanctuary, a retreat.” 

The Government’s answer: It is difficult to believe that anyone would make 
up a story that would net him 30 yearsin prison. Besides, the one way to destroy 
the story of a pathological liar in court is to bring in psychiatrists and wit- 
nesses to refute him, and to tear his allegations apart in cross-examination. The 
Rosenberg defense didn’t introduce a single witness to cast doubt on Gold’s 
testimony, and they didn’t put him on the stand for as much as a single word 
of cross-examination. 

Communist charge: There is no proof that Harry Gold was in New Mexico to 
meet Fuchs and Greenglass. The FBI got him to sign a registration card from 
the Hilton Hotel in Albuquerque after he was arrested 5 years later. They 
chose the Hilton because it is the only hotel in Albuquerque which keeps its 
registration cards for more than 3 years. 

The Government’s answer: It is preposterous to suggest that the FBI would 
do such a thing, or that it could get away with it if it tried. Hotel employees 
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and records could have been subpenaed to prove the falsity of the registratio1 
card, and experts could have testified that the ink was only a few months ol 
instead of 5 years. With such obvious courses open to the Rosenberg defense 
they certainly would have taken advantage of them—and destroyed the entir 
Government case—if they thought the charge had any validity. The registratior 
card was never challenged in court. 

Communist charge: David Greenglass was not intelligent enough to absorb 
complicated information about the atomic bomb or to sketch its component parts 
He was just a mechanic. He never graduated from any of the technica 
schools he attended. Foreign scientists and one of America’s top atomic experts, 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, insist that he couldn’t possibly understand—and therefore 
could not transmit—atomic data. 

The Government’s answer: Greenglass didn’t graduate from school because he 
worked at night and had to drop out when his schedule became too rigorous 
However, he was skilled enough technically to become assistant foreman 
of his highly important shop at Los Alamos. None of the foreign scientists or Di 
Urey ever saw Greenglass. They have no knowledge of the material he trans 
mitted because it was impounded by the court. None of them, moreover, was 
ever called by the defense to test Greenglass’ intellectual and technical capacity 
On the other hand, a key Government witness, Dr. Walter Koski, was an eminent 
atomic scientist. He was one of Greenglass’ superiors. He knew him at the 
Los Alamos laboratory and he heard all of the secret evidence in court. Dr 
Koski testified that Greenglass’ sketch of the high-explosive lens mold was 
“substantially an accurate representation of a sketch I made about that time 
at Los Alamos.” He identified other of Greenglass’ sketches as “reasonably 
accurate.” He described Greenglass’ testimony explaining the sketches as 
“reasonably accurate.” Dr. Koski was asked: “Was the defendant Greenglass 
in a position where, by reason of his employment in the Theta shop, he could 
see the sketches which you turned over?” Koski answered, “He was.” It is 
significant that the critics of the case—among them Wexley—never mentioned 
this portion of Dr. Koski’s testimony. Legal experts say that the Koski state 
ments were the most important evidence in the entire trial. 

Communist charge: The FBI coached Greenglass in prison to absorb the 
technical details of the atomic bomb. 

The Government’s answer: There has never been a shred of proof offered 
to support this charge, even though Greenglass was incarcerated in a cell where 
dozens of other prisoners observed him at all times. During the trial, more 
over, defense counsel Emanuel Bloch made several vain attempts to discredit 
Greenglass’s technical competence with unexpected trick questions. Once, for 
example, he asked him suddenly : “Do you know what an isotope is?’ Greenglass 
shot back: “An isotope is an element having the same atomic structure but having 
a different atomic weight.” 

Communist charge: The material allegedly transmitted by Greenglass to 
Rosenberg was generally known in scientific circles and of no value to the 
Russians. 

The Government’s answer: The best reply to this is Dr. Koski’s testimony. 
He told the court, “To the best of my knowledge and [that of] all of my col- 
leagues who were involved in this field, there was no information in textbooks 
or journals on this particular subject. It was a new and original field.” 

Communist charge: The Government tried the Rosenbergs illegally. They 
were tried for treason under the espionage laws because the Government 
couldn't prove Russia was an enemy. 

The Government’s answer: The statute under which the Rosenbergs were con 
victed doesn’t require that the espionage information be passed to an enemy. 
If the material is classified “secret” by the United States and it is given to any 
foreign country, even a friendly one, for that country’s advantage, that is enough 
to convict. It is not even necessary to prove injury to the United States. 

Communist charge: How can anyone believe that the Rosenbergs were spies 
when they lived in such poverty-stricken circumstances? Why would they have 
received just two watches and a console table as a reward for espionage? Spies 
don’t work for peanuts. 

The Government’s answer: Professional spies don’t work for peanuts, but 
political fanatics do, when they think they are serving the cause. Besides, there 
is considerable evidence proving that Rosenberg had money available to him 
when he needed it. He gave Greenglass $5,000 for his escape to Mexico, $3,900 
of which was identified in court as having been turned over to Greenglass’ law- 
yer, O. John Rogge, by Greenglass’ brother-in-law, Louis Abel. 
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The FBI found two fairly expensive watches in the Rosenbergs’ apartment. 
In court, Julius Rosenberg said he bought one from an itinerant salesman, 
another from a pushcart peddler. He did not substantiate this in any way. He 
maintained that he bought the console table at Macy’s department store for $21 
But again he produced no evidence. Mrs. Evelyn Cox, a part-time maid for the 
Rosenbergs, testifying for the Government, said that the console table was the 
best piece of furniture the Rosenbergs had. Mrs. Rosenberg told her “it was a 
gift—sort of a late wedding present.”’ One of the two outside witnesses called 
by the defense was Thomas V. Kelly, an attorney for Macy’s, who testified that 
a sales slip could not be furnished because the records for that year had been 
destroyed. On cross-examination, however, Kelly said that delivery records 
might be available and that city sales-tax records were available. Either one 
of these could have scored a vital point for the Rosenbergs’ case if they had 
been submitted as evidence. They were not. 

Communist charge: If, as the FBI claimed, the console table was used for 
microfilming, why was it not seized and brought in as evidence? 

The Government’s answer: The simple truth is that the FBI could not find 
the console table in the Rosenbergs’ apartment when they were arrested. Long 
after the trial, it was found by a leftwing newspaperman in Rosenberg’s motb- 
er’s home. If the defense knew where the table was, why didn’t it bring it 
in and prove that it indeed had come from Macy’s? Concerning the table’s use 
for photography, the Rosenbergs’ maid testified that, though it was the best 
piece of furniture the Rosenbergs had, they habitually kept it in a dark closet. 
The FBI visited an apartment at 65 Morton Street in New York City, which 
they knew Rosenberg had frequented. The apartment, they discovered, con- 
tained very little furniture. It was filled, instead, with work benches. In 
the kitchen, the FBI found a reflector-type flood lamp, the kind used in photog- 
raphy. The apartment had been rented by Alfred Sarant, who fled the country 
with the wife of his best friend when the case broke. 

Communist charge: The FBI must have concocted David Greenglass’ story, 
because Greenglass told many more details in court than he did when he was 
first arrested by the FBI. 

The Government’s answer: This brings up a fascinating development. 
Shortly after the trial, someone broke into the office of O. John Rogge, Green- 
glass’ lawyer, and stole all his files pertaining to the case. Copies of the files 
turned up later in Paris, in the office of a French lawyer, and were to become 
the basis of defense motions before the United States Supreme Court to set aside 
the convictions. They are also relied upon heavily in Wexley’s book. Unhap- 
pily for Wexley, the stolen files contained data only about Greenglass’ first inter- 
views with the FBI. In subsequent interviews, he revealed much more infor- 
mation. 

Communist charge: There was absolutely no corroborating evidence to sub- 
stantiate the Gold-Greenglass story. 

The Government’s answer: This is a lie. There was corroborating circum- 
stantial evidence at almost every turn. The day after Gold said he gave the 
Greenglasses $500 in Albuquerque, for example, Ruth Greenglass deposited $400 
in the Albuquerque National Trust and Savings Bank. On the same day, she 
bought a $50 war bond at the First National Bank of Albuquerque. Similarly, 
Rosenberg’s last payment to Greenglass ended up in Greenglass’ lawyer’s office. 
The Rosenberg maid corroborated the testimony about the console table; a 
physician, Dr. George Bernhardt, confirmed that Rosenberg asked him about a 
vaccination certificate for “a friend going to Mexico”; Mr. and Mrs. Einsohn 
testified that they met Greenglass and Rosenberg on the day that Greenglass 
said he and his brother-in-law took a walk to discuss their escape plans; a 
photographer named Ben Schneider, who made passport photos of the Rosen- 
berg family, confirmed Greenglass’ statement that Rosenberg himself was plan- 
ning to leave the country. Ex-Communist spy courier Elizabeth Bentley testi- 
fied that she often received espionage information over the phone from a man 
named “Julius” and that “Julius” was later identified to her by her Communist 
spy boss, Jacob Golos, as “an engineer who lives in Knickerbocker Village,” 
Rosenberg’s address. 

Communist charge: Morton Sobell was convicted only on the testimony of Max 
EHlitcher, who was induced by the FBI to testify falsely in order to save himself 
from a perjury indictment (for having sworn, in an application for a Government 
job, that he was not a Communist). 

The Government’s answer : Elitcher was in no Jeopardy whatever on this charge. 
The statute of limitations had long since run out, and he could not be prosecuted 
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even if the Government wanted to. His attorney certainly must have informe: 
him of this. Besides, Sobell’s own actions contributed to his conviction more 
than anything else. He left his job the day after the arrest of David Greenglass 
aman he didn’t even know. He then fied with his family to Mexico. Six Mexican 
witnesses testified that he used aliases such as Marvin Salt and M. Sand as 
he attempted to arrange passage to Europe, and that he said he was in Mexico 
to avoid going back into the United States Army, though he never had been i: 
the Army. An American witness, William Danziger, testified that he received 
letters from Sobell from Mexico (with an alias in the return address), asking him 
to forward enclosed letters to Sobell’s sister-in-law. And, finally, Sobell refused 
to take the stand in his own defense. 

Communist charge: Morton Sobell was beaten and kidnapped by the Mexican 
police and turned over to the FBI, in violation of international law. 

The Government’s answer: There is no proof of this beating and mistreatment 
except for Sobell’s say-so. He didn’t even mention it until after the trial. If 
such deplorable treatment actually occurred, why didn’t he or his wife take the 
stand to tell the story? It almost certainly would have evoked sympathy from 
thejury. Only last year, in denying a motion for a new trial based on this charge, 
Judge Irving Kaufman said, “I find it difficult to believe that a man who was 
seized and blackjacked, as he claimed, would not have immediately shouted out 
this injustice to the world.” 

Communist charge: This was a political trial. It was not a trial of evidence 
and the jury never weighed the evidence. 

The Government’s answer: Again, the best reply is to quote the defense counsel, 
Emanuel Bloch. After the jury had brought in the verdict of guilty, he said, 
“All that a lawyer expects is a jury to decide a case on the evidence with mature 
deliberation. I feel satisfied by reason of the length of time you took for your 
deliberations, as well as the questions asked during the course of your delibera- 
tions, that you examined very carefully the evidence and came to a certain 
conclusion.” 

Communist charge: Democratic Attorney General J. Howard McGrath plotted 
with Judge Kaufman and United States Attorney Saypol—both Democrats—to 
make sure the Rosenbergs received death sentences. McGrath ordered this to 
prove that the Democratic Party was not “soft on communism,” as Senator 
Joseph McCarthy had charged. 

The Government’s answer: The Justice Department made no recommenda- 
tion whatever to Judge Kaufman about the sentences. In fact, McGrath says, 
“If I had, I would have recommended mercy for Ethel Rosenberg.” 

Communist charge: The death sentences were cruel and unusual punishment. 

The Government’s answer: In reviewing the case, one of America’s most 
respected appeals court judges, the late Jerome M. Frank, ruled that in view of 
the circumstances, “it cannot be held that these sentences are unconstitutional” 
(in the sense of being “cruel and unusual’). 

Communist charge: It is astonishing that the Supreme Court never reviewed 
the trial record and therefore never affirmed the fairness of the trial or the 
sentence. 

The Government’s answer: This is a strategem to mislead the public. As 
every lawyer knows, the Supreme Court only accepts a case for review when 
substantial questions of law are involved, and twice the Supreme Court ruled 
that there were no such grounds—with only 1 of the 9 Justices dissenting. 

“In sum,” says Government Attorney Pollack, “when you weave your way 
through the maze of clever leftist double talk, the basic argument of Wexley and 
of the Communists is preposterous. They want us to believe that five people in 
various parts of the world—Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold, David Greenglass, Ruth 
Greenglass, and Max Elitcher—all independently made up stories that just 
happened to coincide in detail; that dozens of FBI men and Government officials 
collaborated in faking evidence and testimony to support this invention; that 
hotels, banks, and 18 witnesses—all respected citizens—lent their assistance to 
the plot. We are asked to believe that with perhaps a hundred people involved 
in such a monstrous fraud, not a single participant would step forward to expose 
the fakery. We are asked to overlook the damning fact that two Rosenberg 
accomplices (who didn’t even know Fuchs, Gold, or Greenglass) fled the juris- 
diction of the United States as soon as the spy plot began to unravel. 

“I’m sure that when the facts become known by those who still might think 
that justice was not done, they will agree with Judge Kaufman, who said, ‘It 
is not in my power, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, to forgive you. Only the Lord 
ean find mercy for what you have done.’ ” 
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OXHIBIT No. 539 


[New York Herald Tribune, August 30, 1957, p. 1] 
UNITED STATES REDS HAVE HAVEN IN MExico 
DRAFT STRATEGY, LIVE AMID LUXURY 
By Bert Quint 


Mexico City, August 29.—Two of Mexico’s most picturesque colonial commu- 
nities—Cuernavaca and San Miguel de Allende—have become the headquarters 
of some of America’s richest and most active Communists. 

The roster of more than 100 expatriate Americans who meet regularly here 
and in those cities reads like a “Who’s Who” of communism. United States 
officials say their presence poses a threat to American security. 

Robert Morris, counsel for the United States Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, told the Herald Tribune that the group is making “important strate- 
gic plans in Mexico. Something is going on but we don’t know what.” 


FLEE PROBE 


Martha Dodd Stern and her husband, Alfred K. Stern, fled Mexico last month 
to avoid being extradited to testify before an American Federal grand jury 
investigating Soviet espionage. 

But they left behind such allegedly active Reds as Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
Maurice Halperin, Albert Maltz, Samuel J. Novick, and David Drucker. 

Like the Sterns, most of them took refuge here to escape subpenas from United 
States courts or congressional committees. All are wealthy. Many have their 
own businesses—travel firms, real-estate business, investments. Some are in 
the egg business. 

There is little asceticism involved in their choice of headquarters. Cuernavaca, 
an hour’s drive to the southwest of here, is a sunny, flower-filled center for 
wealthy Mexicans and foreigners. 

San Miguel de Allende is an artists’ colony on a gentle slope 6,400 feet above 
sea level, several hours drive to the northwest of Mexico City. 

According to American Embassy officials, the Sterns’ departure was no blow to 
the American Communist movement here. Both Mrs. Stern, who recently was 
named by Boris Morros, former FBI undercover agent, as the woman who tried 
to betray him to the Reds, and her husband are down in the United States 
Government’s books as being anything but clever. 


MYSTERY MAN 


The leaders of the group, Embassy sources say, are Maltz, Halperin, and a 
mystery man named William Sterling Dickinson. Maltz, dubbed “the Pope” in 
party circles, is a writer and motion-picture producer and was one of the 
Hollywood 10 before he came to Mexico in April 1951. He passed a year in jail 
for contempt of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Halperin, who is called the Professor because he taught at Boston University 
before being dismissed for allegedly being involved in the Harry Dexter White 
spy case, came here rather than appear before a congressional committee. He 
now is teaching at the University of Mexico. 

“The Sterns depended on Maltz and Halperin because they themselves are 
both stupid,’ a United States official told this reporter. 


OTHERS BEING WATCHED 


Dickinson, according to United States sources, is an important leader, a man 
new to us. 


Others being watched are: : 

Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt Field—former wife of Dr. Raymond Boyer, who 
was convicted in 1947 in the Canadian atom spy case. She came to Mexico in 
1953. As an indication of how closely the persons are being watched, United 
States agents have learned that Mrs. Field is about to divorce her present hus- 
band in order to marry still another Communist. 

Field is the maverick Vanderbilt who was secretary of the bail fund of the 
Communists’ Civil Rights Congress and has been called the richest career man 
in American communism. He came here a year after his wife. 
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The others: 

Drucker—Field’s business agent. 

Novick—former president and treasurer of the Electronics Corporation of 
America, wartime sponsor of Johannes Steel’s radio broadcasts and reportedly 
a heavy contributor to Communist organizations. 

Asa Zats—Served with the Office of Strategic Services during World War I! 
fled to Mexico in 1948 to seek refuge from congressional committees and pos 
sible court action in the United States. 

Max Shlafrock—former Miami, Fla., builder who invoked the fifth amendment 
before the House committee in 1954. 

Jacob Epstein—who invoked the fifth amendment during the same committee's 
hearing into the Leon Trotsky case several years ago. 

As a measure of Mexico’s importance as a Communist stronghold, Mr. Morris 
reported that his committee has heard testimony that 900 Soviets are working 
out of the Soviet Embassy here. 


DIPLOMATIC DILEMMA 


Despite the intense activity of the Communists, however, there is little Ameri 
can agents can do because of their hesitancy to impinge upon Mexican soy 
ereignty. 

“The American Communists here don’t constitute a threat to Mexico,” an 
American Embassy spokesman said, “but they do to the United States.” 

As far as Mexican Communists are concerned, he noted, there are only about 
7,500 card carriers in the country. Most of the Leftists are followers of the 
Popular Front Party, headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano. This organization 
is not recognized as a legal political group. 


EXHIBIT No. 540 
{Indictment returned September 9, 1957] 


IN THE District COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
oF NEw YorkK 


United States of America vy. Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern, 
Defendants 
The Grand Jury charges: 
COUNT ONE 


1. That from in or about January 1940 and continuously thereafter up to 
and including the date of the filing of this indictment, in the Southern District 
of New York; in Washington, D. C.; in Paris, France; in Geneva, Zurich, and 
Lausanne, Switzerland; in Vienna, Salzburg, and Bad Gastein, Austria; in 
Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in Mexico City, Mexico; and 
elsewhere, Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern, the defendants herein, 
unlawfully, wilfully, and knowingly did conspire and agree with each other 
and with Jack Soble, Myra Soble, Jacob Albam, George Zlatovski, also known 
as “George Michael,” also known as “Rector,” and Jane Foster Zlatovski, also 
known as “Slang,” Petr Vassilievich Fedotov, Alexander Mikhailovich Korotkov, 
Vassili M. Zubilin, also known as “Edward Herbert,” Elizabeth Zubilin, also 
known as “Lisa,” Mikhail Chaliapin, Stepan N. Choundenko, also known as “The 
Professor,” Anatole B. Gromov, Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, Vitaly Genadievich 
Tcherniawski, Afanasi Ivanovitch Yefimov, Christopher Georgievich Petrosian, 
Igor Vassilievitch Sokolov, Vladimir Alexandrovich, also known as “Voldoia,” 
whose full and complete name is otherwise unknown to the Grand Jury, and Vas- 
sili Mikhailovich Molev, coconspirators but not defendants herein, and with 
divers other persons to the Grand Jury unknown, to violate subsection (a) of 
Section 794, Title 18, United States Code, in that they did unlawfully, wilfully, 
and knowingly conspire and agree to communicate, deliver, and transmit to a 
foreign government, to wit, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and repre- 
sentatives and agents thereof, directly and indirectly, documents, writings, 
photographs, photographic negatives, notes, and information relating to the 
national defense of the United States of America and particularly information 
relating to intelligence and counterintelligence activities of the United States 
Government, and relating to the personnel, arms, and equipment of the United 
States armed forces, with intent and reason to believe that the said documents, 
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writings, photographs, photographic negatives, notes, and information would 
be used to the advantage of a foreign nation, to wit, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republies. 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the defendants and their coconspirators 
would collect and obtain, and attempt to collect and obtain and would aid and 
induce divers other persons to the Grand Jury unknown, to collect and obtain 
information relating to the national defense of the United States of America, with 
intent and reason to believe that the said information would be used to the advan- 
tage of the said foreign nation, to wit, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. It was further a part of said conspiracy that the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and certain of the coconspirators, including Jack 
Soble, Myra Soble, Jacob Albam, Petr Vassilievich Fedotoy, Alexander Mik- 
hailovich Korotkov, Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, Vitaly Genadievich Tcherniawski, 
Afanasi Ivanovitch Yefimov, Christopher Georgievich Petrosian, Igor Vassilievit 
Sokolov, Vladimir Alexandrovich, also known as “Volodia,” whose full and com- 
plete name is otherwise unknown to the Grand Jury, Vassili M. Zubilin, also 
known as “Edward Herbert,” Elizabeth Zubilin, also known as “Lisa,’’ Mikhail 
Chaliapin, Stepan N. Choundenko, also known as “The Professor,” Anatole B. 
Gromov, and Vassili Mikhailovich Molev, being representatives, agents, and em- 
ployees of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, would by 
personal contact, communications, and other means to the Grand Jury unknown, 
both directly and indirectly, employ, supervise, pay, and maintain the defendants 
and other coconspirators for the purpose of communicating, delivering, and trans- 
mitting information relating to the national defense of the United States to said 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy that certain of the coconspirators 
herein would be employed by the Government of the United States in various 
capacities and activities in the United States, in France, in Germany, in Austria, 
and in other places to the Grand Jury unknown, for the purpose of being in a posi- 
tion to acquire information relating to the national defense of the United States, 
and would communicate, deliver, and transmit, and attempt to communicate, 
deliver, and transmit, and would aid and induce each other and divers other per- 
sons to the Grand Jury unknown, to communicate, deliver, and transmit infor- 
mation relating to the national defense of the United States to the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

5. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and their cocon- 
spirators would use false and fictitious names, coded communications, and other 
and further means to the Grand Jury unknown, to conceal the existence and pur- 
pose of said conspiracy. 

In pursuance and furtherance of said conspiracy and to effect the object thereof, 
the defendants and their coconspirators did commit, among others, in the South- 
ern District of New York and elsewhere, the following: 


OVERT ACTS 


1. In or about 1940, in Moscow in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, had a conversation with Lavrenti Beria, the 
Peoples’ Commissar of Internal Affairs in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and with Petr Vassilievich Fedotov, and others, conconspirators herein, 
during which it was agreed that Jack Soble should depart from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and execute assignments in the Soviet intelligence 
service. 

2. On or about October 20, 1941, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, entered 
the United States of America. 

3. In or about the month of August 1942, in the Southern District of New 
York, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, did meet with Vassili M. Zubilin, 
a coconspirator herein, at the Paris Hotel at 97th Street and West End Avenue, 
New York City. 

4. In the fall of 1942, in the Southern District of New York, Vassili M. 
Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, introduced Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, 
to Mikhail A. Chaliapin, a coconspirator herein. 

5. In or about the year 1942, Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, re- 
quested Boris Morros to furnish employment for agents of the said Zubilin. 

6. In or about the summer of 1943, Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, 
requested Boris Morros to cause the Boris Morros Music Company to employ 
several agents of the said Zubilin. 
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7. In or about the fall of 1948, Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, 
informed Boris Morros that said Morros must, within 90 days, make a decision 
with respect to Zubilin’s request that the Boris Morros Music Company employ 
agents of the said Zubilin. 

8. In or about the month of December 1943, in the Southern District of New 
York, Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, sent a telegram to Boris Morros 
in California requesting the said Morros to proceed to New York City. 

9. On or about December 23, 1943, in the Southern District of New York, 
Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, took Boris Morros by automobile from 
New York City to the Town of Lewisboro, Westchester County, and introduced 
him to the defendants Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern. 

10. On or about December 23, 1943, in the Southern District of New York, at 
the residence of the defendants Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern in the 
Town of Lewisboro in the vicinity of Ridgefield, Connecticut, the defendants 
Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern, and Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator 
herein, and Boris Morros, participated in a conversation during which an 
agreement was reached that: the defendant Alfred K. Stern would loan to the 
Boris Morros Music Company the sum of $130,000.00; branches of the company 
would be established in the United States of America, Mexico, and South 
America; the defendant Alfred K. Stern, upon instructions from the said 
Zubilin, would open and occupy the New York office of the Boris Morros Music 
Company and would employ agents of the said Zubilin and give said agents 
assignments in various branches of the Boris Morros Music Company in the 
United States of America, Mexico, and South America; Boris Morros would 
teach the defendant Alfred K. Stern the technical aspects of the business, 
would devote his attention to production and to the expansion of the recording 
and publishing aspects of the company’s business, and would make his office 
in California. 

11. On or about January 1, 1944, in the Southern District of New York, the 
defendant Alfred K. Stern and Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, met 
with Boris Morros at the Sherry Netherlands Hotel in New York City and the 
said defendant Stern and the said Boris Morros signed a writing embodying the 
understanding reached by them on December 23, 1943, with respect to the Boris 
Morros Music Company. 

12. On or about January 3, 1944, in the Southern District of New York, the 
defendant Alfred K. Stern handed to Boris Morros the personal check of the 
said defendant Stern in the amount of $50,000 and the said Boris Morros 
handed the said defendant Stern a promissory note of the Boris Morros Music 
Company payable to Alfred K. Stern in the sum of $50,000, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum. 

13. On or about March 9, 1944, in the Southern District of New York, the 
defendant Alfred K. Stern handed to Boris Morros the personal check of the 
said defendant Stern in the amount of $80,000 and the said Boris Morros handed 
to the said defendant Stern a promissory note of the Boris Morros Music Com- 
pany payable to said Stern in the amount of $80,000 bearing interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum. 

14. In or about the month of March 1944, in the Southern District of New 
York, the defendant Alfred K. Stern telephoned Boris Morros in Hollywood, 
California, and introduced him to Elizabeth Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, who 
instructed Morros to proceed to New York City. 

15. In or about the month of March 1944, in the Southern District of New 
York, Vassili M. Zubilin and Jack Soble, coconspirators herein, had a conversa- 
titon with Boris Morros in the Far East Restaurant located in the vicinity 
of Eighth Avenue and 59th Street, New York City, during which said Zubilin 
informed Morros that said Soble would thenceforth replace Zubilin in certain 
of Zubilin’s functions in the United States and that Morros would thereafter 
receive instructions from Jack Soble. 

16. In or about the spring of 1944, in the Southern District of New York, 
Vassili M. Zubilin, a coconspirator herein, stated to Jack Soble, a conconspira- 
tor herein, that when so instructed at a future time Soble should telephone a 
person named Alfred K. Stern, and the said Zubilin further stated to Soble that 
if the Boris Morros Music Company venture were a success, it would be “the 
crown of his work.” 

17. In or about the year 1944, in the Southern District of New York, Jack 


Soble, a coconspirator herein, did meet with Stepan N. Choundenko, a cocon- 
spirator herein. 
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18. In or about the winter of 1944-1945, in the Southern District of New York, 
Stepan N. Choundenko, a coconspirator herein, stated to Jack Soble, a concon- 
spirator herein, that difficulties had been encountered in the Boris Morros Music 
Company and instructed the said Soble to telephone the defendant Alfred K. 
Stern and to use the name “Sam” in introducing himself to the said defendant 
Stern. 

19. In or about the winter of 1944-1945, in the Southern District of New 
York, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, telephoned the residence of the de- 
fendant Alfred K. Stern in the Majestic Apartments located at Central Park 
West, New York City, spoke with the defendant Martha Dodd Stern introducing 
himself to her as “Sam,” and then proceeded to the Majestic Apartment and had 
a conversation with the said defendants. 

20. In or about the spring of 1945, Boris Morros on behalf of the Boris 
Morros Music Company paid to the defendant Alfred K. Stern the sum of 
$100,000 in full settlement of the loans payable to the said Stern by the said 
company, and dissolved the business arrangement between himself and said 
Stern. 

21. In or about the year 1945, in the Southern District of New York, the de- 
fendant Alfred K. Stern stated to Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, that Boris 
Morros could no longer be trusted, and the defendants Alfred K. Stern and 
Martha Dodd Stern transmitted to other Soviet agents to the Grand Jurors 
unknown the report that Morros could no longer be trusted. 

22. In or about the year 1945, in the Southern District of New York, Jack 
Soble, a coconspirator herein, at the request of the defendant Alfred K. Stern, 
arranged a meeting between said Stern and Stepan N. Choundenko, a cocon- 
spirator herein, at the residence of the said Stern in the Town of Lewisboro in 
the vicinity of Ridgefield, Connecticut, at which conference the said Stern 
asked Choundenko why he, Stern, was being neglected by the Soviets and 
whether Choundenko could find a business enterprise for him. 

23. In or about the spring of 1945, in the Southern District of New York, Jack 
Soble, a coconspirator herein, pursuant to instructions from Stepan N. Choun- 
denko, a coconspirator herein, did meet and have a conversation on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, with Anatole B. Gromov, a coconspirator herein, dur- 
ing which the said Gromov directed J'ack Soble to meet him in Washington, D. C. 

24. In or about the month of April 1945, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, 
accompanied by the defendant Alfred K. Stern, traveled from New York City to 
Washington, D C. 

25. In or about the month of April 1945, the defendant Alfred K. Stern took 
Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, to a privately owned house in Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of securing for said Soble lodging for the night and intro- 
duced said Soble under an assumed name to the occupants of the said house. 

26. In or about the month of April 1945, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, 
met and had a conversation with Anatole G. Gromov, a coconspirator herein, in 
Washington, D. C., during which said Gromov proposed that said Soble should 
acquire with funds to be supplied from Soviet sources and operate an enterprise 
in Washington, D. C., and continue Soviet contacts with a group of young people 
employed in various Government agencies in Washington, D. C., and said Soble 
suggested the defendant Alfred K. Stern to said Gromov as one who might be 
interested in purchasing such an enterprise with his own funds. 

27. In or about the month of April 1945, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, 
recounted to the defendant Alfred K. Stern the conversation between said Soble 
and Anatole B. Gromov, a coconspirator herein, referred to in Overt Act No. 26. 

28. In or about the month of December 1945, in the Southern District of New 
York, the defendants Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern at their residence 
in the Majestic Apartments located on Central Park West, New York City, 
introduced Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, to Jane Foster Zlatovski, a cocon- 
spirator herein, and the said defendant Martha Dodd Stern stated to the said 
Soble that she could recommend and guarantee Jane Foster Zlatovski’s devotion 
to the Russian cause. 

29. In or about the month of December 1945, at a restaurant in the vicinity of 
74th Street and Broadway, New York City, in the Southern District of New York, 
the defendants Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern did meet and have a 
conversation with the coconspirators Jack Soble and Jane Foster Zlatovski, and 
the said Zlatovski did then and there deliver to the said Soble for transmittal to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics a report on Indonesia based upon infor- 
mation obtained by her while she was in the employ of the Office of Strategic 
Services of the United States of America. 
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30. In or about the month of December 1945, in the Southern District of Ne 
York, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, did deliver to Stephan N. Choundenko, a 
coconspirator herein, the report received from Jane Foster Zlatovski, a conc 
spirator herein, referred to in Overt Act No. 29. 

31. In or about the month of October 1947, in Vienna, Austria, the coconspi! 
ators Jane Foster Zlatovski and George Zlatovski met with a representative of 
the intelligence service of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the said Jans 
Foster Zlatovski at that time being an employee of the United States of America 
and the said George Zlatovski at that time being an officer in the United States 
Army. 

82. In or about the year 1948, in the Southern District of New York, Jack 
Soble, a coconspirator herein, at the request of the defendant Alfred K. Stern 
went with the said Stern to the residence of the said Stern in the Majesti 
Apartments located at Central Park West, New York City, and had a conversation 
with the defendants Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern during which the 
defendant Martha Dodd Stern gave said Soble a paper writing in the form of a 
carbon copy of a typewritten document and told him she had delivered the 
original of said writing to an individual for transmittal to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the said defendant Martha Dodd Stern requested said 
Soble to deliver such copy to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

33. On or about March 25, 1948, May 25, 1948, July 25, 1948, October 25, 1948 
and February 25, 1949, Jane Foster Zlatovski a coconspirator herein, went t 
Paris, France, for the purpose of meeting with a representative of the intelligencs 
service of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and transmitting to him info: 
mation relating to the national defense of the United States of America. 

34. In or about the month of June 1949, in Paris, France, Jane Foster Zlatovski, 
a coconspirator herein, delivered to Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, several! 
sheets of paper with writing thereon comprising a report on a certain person 
employed in Paris, France, by the Economic Cooperation Administration of the 
United States of America. 

35. In or about the month of June 1949, in Paris, France, Jane Foster Zlatoy 
ski, a coconspirator herein, delivered to Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, sey 
eral sheets of paper with writing thereon, in which she reported that she had 
collected information concerning the personnel and operations of intelligence 
units of the United States of America, including biographical data on American 
intelligence agents. 

36. On or about June 16, 1949, in Paris, France, Jack Soble, a coconspirato: 
herein, did hand to Boris Morros the sheets of paper referred to in Overt Acts 
No. 34 and No. 35 and a separate document, with instructions to carry them to 
Vienna, Austria. 

37. On or about July 6, 1949, in Vienna, Austria, Jack Soble, a coconspirator 
herein, did receive from the coconspirator Vitaly Genadievich Tcherniawski an 
envelope containing United States currency. 

38. On or about July 7, 1949, in Zurich, Switzerland, Jack Soble, a cocon 
spirator herein, and Boris Morros had a conversation during which Jack Soble 
said he intended to pay approximately $1,100 to George Zlatovski and Jane 
Foster Zlatovski, coconspirators herein. 

39. During the period from in or about the month of December 1949, to in or 
about the month of October 1950, George Zlatovski, a coconspirator herein, in 
Vienna, Austria, obtained and furnished to Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein 
for transmittal to the intelligence service of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, information regarding a certain processing organization for refugees from 
countries in the Soviet bloc, including the names of certain persons who had fled 
to Austria from said countries. 

40. In or about the month of December 1949, Jane Foster Zlatovski and George 
Ziatovski, coconspirators herein, did, pursuant to instructions from Jack Soble, 
a ecoconspirator herein, travel to Austria to obtain compromising information 
regarding the personal lives, specifically, the “sexual and drinking habits,” of the 
personnel assigned and attached to American installations in Austria. 

41. On or about February 1, 1950, Petr Vassilievich Fedotov, Alexander Mik- 
hailovich Korotkov, and Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, coconspirators herein, did 
meet Boris Morros in an apartment in Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub 
lics. 

42. In or about the fall of 1950, Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, instructed 
George Ziatovski, a coconspirator herein, to go to Yugoslavia to establish con- 
tacts there and determine conditions in Yugoslavia, and the said George Zlatov- 
ski furnished to Jack Soble a report on his observations in Yugoslavia. 
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43. In or about the spring of 1951, in Zurich, Switzerland, Jane Foster Zlatov- 
ski, a coconspirator herein, did meet two representatives of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and did deliver a piece of paper with writing thereon to one 

f the representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic. 

44. In or about the month of June 1951, in Vienna, Austria, George Zlatovski, 

coconspirator herein, handed to Boris Morros several sheets of paper with 
writing thereon in the English language, bearing at the top of the first page 
thereof the names “Rector” and “Slang,” the code names for George Zlatovski 
ind Jane Foster Zlatovski. 

45. In or about the month of June 1951, in Vienna, Austria, George Zlatovski, 
, coconspirator herein, did hand to Boris Morros for delivery to representatives 
of the intelligence service of the Union of Soviet Republics several sheets of 
paper with writing thereon in the Russian language. 

46. On or about September 22, 1954, in Paris, France, Jane Foster Zlatovski, 

coconspirator herein, did write and hand to Boris Morros a one-page report 
iddressed to “A. M.,” a representative of the intelligence service of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, which report was signed with the code name 
‘Slang”’. 

17. In or about the month of March 1955, in the Southern District of New 
York, Jane Foster Zlatovski, a coconspirator herein, met one Boris Morros. 

8. In or about the month of June 1955, in the Republic of Mexico, the 
defendant Alfred K. Stern had a conversation with an individual during which 
the said defendant Stern exhibited a paper writing which he described as a 
letter from Jack Soble, a coconspirator herein, and the said Stern told the said 
individual that he was disinclined to reply directly and requested the said indi- 
vidual to transmit Stern’s reply to Jack Soble orally. 

(In violation of section 794 (c), title 18, U. S. C.) 


COUNT TWO 


The Grand Jury further charges: 

1. That from in or about January 1940 and continuously thereafter up to and 
including the date of the filing of this indictment, in the Southern District of 
New York; in Washington, D. C.; in Vienna, Salzburg, and Bad Gastein, Aus- 
tria; in Paris, France; in Lausanne, Zurich, and Geneva, Switzerland; in Mos- 
cow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in Mexico City, Mexico; and else- 
where, Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern, the defendants herein, 
unlawfully, wiifully, and knowingly did conspire and agree together, and with 
each other, and with Jack Soble, Myra Soble, Jacob Albam, George Zlatovski, 
also known as “George Michael,” also known as “Rector,” and Jane Foster 
Ziatovski, also known as “Slang,” Petr Vassilievich Fedotov, Alexander Mik- 
hailovich Korotkov, Vassili M. Zubilin, also known as “Edward Herbert,” Eliz- 
abeth Zubilin, also known as “Lisa,” Mikhail Chaliapin, Stepan N. Choundenko, 
also known as “The Professor,” Anatole B. Gromov, Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, 
Vitaly Genadievich Tcherniawski, Afanasi Ivanovitch Yefimov, Christopher 
Georgievich Petrosian, Igor Vassilievitch Sokolov, Vladimir Alexandrovich, also 
known as “Volodia,”’ whose full and true name is otherwise unknown to the 
Grand Jury, and Vassili Mikhailovich Molev, coconspirators but not defendants 
herein, and with divers other persons to the Grand Jury unknown, to violate 
Subsection (c) of Section 793, Title 18, United States Code, in the manner and 
by the means hereinafter set forth. 

2. It was a part of said conspiracy that the defendants and their coconspira- 
tors would, for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the national 
defense of the United States of America, receive and obtain and attempt to 
receive and obtain documents, writings, photographs, photographic negatives 
and notes of things connected with the national defense of the United States, 
knowing and having reason to believe at the time of said agreement to receive 
and obtain said documents, writings, photographs, photographic negatives 
ind notes of things connected with the national defense, that said material 
would be obtained, taken, made, and disposed of contrary to the provisions of 
Chapter 37, Title 18, United States Code, in that they would be delivered and 
transmitted, directly and indirectly, to a foreign government, to wit, the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and to representatives, officers, agents, and 
employees of the said Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the said defend- 
ants intending and having reason to believe that the said documents, writings, 
photographs, photographic negatives and notes of things relating to the national 
defense of the United States of America, would be used to the advantage of a 
foreign nation, to wit, the said Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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3. It was further a part of said conspiracy that the said defendants and their 
coconspirators would make contact with persons to the Grand Jury unknown, 
who were resident in the United States, in France, in Germany, in Austria, and 
at places to the Grand Jury unknown, and who, by reason of their employment, 
position, or otherwise, were acquainted and familiar with and were in posses 
sion of or had access to information relating to the national defense of the 
United States of America. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy that certain of the coconspirators 
would be employed by the Government of the United States in various capacities 
and activities in the United States, in France, in Germany, in Austria, and in 
other places to the Grand Jury unknown, for the purpose of being in a position 
to acquire information relating to the national defense of the United States, 
and would communicate, deliver, and transmit, and attempt to communicate, 
deliver, and transmit, and would aid and induce each other and divers other 
persons to the Grand Jury unknown, to communicate, deliver, and transmit 
information relating to the national defense of the United States to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

5. It was further a part of said conspiracy that said defendants and their 
coconspirators would use false and fictitious names, coded communications, and 
other and further means to the Grand Jury unknown, to conceal the existence 
and purpose of said conspiracy. 

OVERT ACTS 


In pursuance and furtherance of said conspiracy and to effect the object 
thereof, the defendants and their coconspirators did commit, among others, 
within the Southern District of New York and elsewhere, the overt acts as al- 
leged and set forth under Count I of this indictment, all of which overt acts 
are hereby realleged by the Grand Jury. 

(Section 793, Title 18, United States Code.) 


COUNT THREE 


The Grand Jury further charges: 

1. That throughout the entire period from in or about January 1940, and 
up to and including the date of the filing of this indictment, the government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, through its representatives, agents, 
and employees, maintained within the United States and other parts of the 
world, a system and organization for the purpose of obtaining, collecting, and 
receiving information and material from the United States of a military, com- 
mercial, industrial and political nature, and in connection therewith, recruited, 
induced, engaged, and maintained the defendants and coconspirators herein- 
after named and divers other persons to the Grand Jurors unknown, as agents, 
representatives and employees to obtain, collect, and receive such information 
and material for the said government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

2. That from in or about January 1940, and continuously thereafter up to 
and including the date of the filing of this indictment, in the Southern District 
of New York; in Washington, D. C., in Paris, France; in Geneva, Zurich, and 
Lausanne, Switzerland; in Vienna, Salzburg, and Bad Gastein, Austria; in 
Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in Mexico City, Mexico; and 
elsewhere, Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd Stern, the defendants herein, 
unlawfully, wilfully, and knowingly did conspire and agree together, and with 
each other, and with the government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, and with agents, officers, and employees of the said government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, including Jack Soble, Myra Soble, Jacob 
Albam, George Zlatovski, also known as “George Michael,” also known as “Rec- 
tor,” and Jane Foster Zlatovski, also known as “Slang,” Petr Vassilievich 
Fedotov, Alexander Mikhailovich Korotkov, Leonid Dmitrievich Petrov, Vitaly 
Genadievich Tcherniawski, Afanasi Ivanovitch Yefimov, Vassili M. Zubilin, 
also known as “Edward Herbert,” Elizabeth Zubilin, also known as “Lisa,” 
Mikhail Chaliapin, Stepan M. Choundenko, also known as “The Professor,” Ana- 
tole B. Gromov, Christopher Georgievich Petrosian, Igor Vassilievitch Sokolov, 
Viadimir Alexandrovich, also known as “‘Volodia,” whose full and true name is 
otherwise unknown to the Grand Jury, and Vassili Mikhailovich Molev, cocon- 
spirators but not defendants herein, and divers other persons to the Grand 
Jury unknown, to commit an offense against the United States of America, to 
wit, to violate Section 951 of Title 18, United States Code, in the manner and by 
the means hereinafter set forth. 
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3. It was a part of said conspiracy that the defendants and certain of the 
coconspirators, none of whom was included among the accredited diplomatic or 
consular officers or attachés of the said government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, or of any foreign government, would, within the United 
States, and without prior notification to the Secretary of State, act as agents of 
the said government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and would, as 
such agents, obtain, collect, and receive information and material of a military, 
commercial, industrial, and political nature, and as such agents would communi- 
eate and deliver said information and material to other coconspirators for 
transmission to the said government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
It was a part of said conspiracy that the other coconspirators residing outside 
the United States would direct, aid, and assist the defendants aforesaid to act 
as such agents within the United States and would receive and transmit the 
said informaion and material to the said government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

4. It was further a part of the said conspiracy that the said government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its officers, agents, and employees, 
would employ, supervise, and maintain the defendants within the United States 
as such agents of the said government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics for the purpose of obtaining, collecting, receiving, transmitting, and com- 
municating information and material of a military, commercial, industrial, and 
political nature. 

5. It was further a part of the said conspiracy that the coconspirators herein 
would receive sums of money and other valuable considerations from the govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, its officers, agents, and employ- 
ees in return for acting as said agents of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
within the United States for the purpose of obtaining, collecting, receiving, trans- 
mitting, and communicating information, material, messages, and instructions 
on behalf of and for the use and advantage of the said government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

6. It was further a part of said conspiracy that the said defendants would 
use false and fictitious names, coded communications, and would resort to other 
means to the Grand Jury unknown to conceal the existence and purpose of said 
conspiracy. 

OVERT ACTS 


In pursuance and furtherance of said conspiracy and to effect the objects 
thereof, the defendants and their coconspirators did commit, among others, 
within the Southern District of New York and elsewhere, the overt acts as 
alleged and set forth under Count I of this indictment, all of which overt acts 
are hereby realleged by the Grand Jury. 

(In violation of Section 371, Title 18, United States Code.) 


—— _——_, Foreman. 
PavuL W. WILLIAMS, 
United States Attorney. 


Exursit No. 540-A 
ALFRED K. STERN 


Signer, statement released by the National Council of Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions calling for negotiations between the U. S. and the U. 8S. 8S. R. on the 
Korean crisis (Daily Worker, 8/7/50, p. 8). The National Council of Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions was cited as a Communist front by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its Review of the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace held March 25, 26, and 27, 1949. 

Honorary pallbearer for Vito Marcantonio (Daily Worker, 8/12/54, p. 3). 

Sponsor, Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace held March 25, 26, 
and 27, 1949, in New York City. (See Report of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities cited above.) 

Sponsor, Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade Rehabilitation Fund, Inc., 
1939. The Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade has been cited by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as one of a number of organizations in 
which “the Communist Party threw itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for 
the support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and organizing mu!ti- 
farious so-called relief organizations” (Report of the Nouse Committee on 
Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944, pp. 82 and 125) (DW, 3/22/39, p. 5). 
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Signer of open letter calling for closer cooperation with the Soviet Unior 
(Soviet Russia Today, September 1939). 

Signer of appeal to dismiss charges against Sam Darcy, Communist Party 
leader (Daily Worker, 12/19/40, p. 5). 

Candidate for Congress on the American Labor Party ticket in New York in 
1940. The American Labor Party was consistently supported by the Communist 
press, throughout its existence. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, National Emergency Conference for Demo 
cratic Rights (Letterhead, 2/15/40). Signer of statement issued by Emergenc) 
Conference for Democratic Rights entitled “A Warning to America,” 1940. Th 
National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights was cited as a Commu 
nist front by the House Committee on Un-American Activities in its reports dated 
March 29, 1944, and September 2, 1947. 

Member, Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges, 1941. Signer of statement 
protesting against the deportation of Harry Bridges (Daily Worker, 10/3/41 
p. 1). The Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges has been cited as Communist 
by Attorney General Tom Clark on April 27, 1949. 

Vice Chairman, National Federation for Constitutional Liberties (Leaflet) 
The National Federation for Constitutional Liberties has been cited as subversiv: 
and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark on December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948. 

Vice Chairman, National Federation for Constitutional Liberties (Letterhead, 
September 7, 1940). 

Member, Board of Directors, New York Conference for Inalienable Rights, 
1942. (Cited as a Communist front by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of March 29, 1944.) 

Vice Chairman, New York Chapter, Progressive Citizens of America, 1947. 
This organization was consistently supported by the Communist press. 

Signer, statement released by the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact, 1950. Cited as a Communist-front organization in the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities report on the Communist “Peace” offen- 
sive, April 25, 1951. 

Signer of an open letter to Senators and Congressmen denouncing the Mc 
Carran Act, issued by the National Committee to Repeal the McCarran Act, 1951 
The National Committee to Repeal the McCarran Act was cited by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee in its Handbook for Americans as an organiza 
tion used “to defend the cases of Communist lawbreakers.” 

Sponsor, Bill of Rights Conference, New York, 1949. The Bill of Rights Con- 
ference was held in New York City, July 16-17, 1949, and laid the basis for 
the Civil Rights Congress which has been cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. 

Signer of an open letter to President Truman sponsored by the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee in opposition to Franco Spain (Letter, 4/28/49) 
The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee has been cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General Tom Clark December 4, 1947, and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948. 

Signer, appeal for closer cooperation with the Soviet Union in behalf of 
world peace (Daily Worker, 8/14/39, p. 2). 

Subpena served in Mexico to testify before Federal Grand Jury (Daily 
Worker, 2/22/57, p. 2). 

Subpena case to be argued in Federal Court (Daily Worker, 3/12/57, p. 2). 

Sponsor of meeting under the auspices of the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom held on April 13, 1940, at Carnegie Hall. 
The American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom has been 
cited as a Communist front which defended Communist teachers by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its report dated June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944. 

Member of the Committee of Sponsors of a dinner forum held October 9, 
1941, at the Hotel Biltmore in New York City under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Refugees, the exiled writers committee of the League of 
American Writers, and the United American Spanish Aid Committee. The 
League of American Writers and the United American Spanish Aid Committee 
have both been cited as Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark. The 
American Committee to Save Refugees has been cited as a Communist front by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities in its report for March 29, 1944. 

Sponsor of American Peace Mobilization meeting held April 5, 1941, Triboro 
Stadium, New York City (official program of meeting). American Peace Mo- 
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bilization has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General 
Tom Clark December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Judge of photograph contest for Friday Magazine (September 20, 1940, back 
cover). Friday Magazine has been cited as “Communist controlled” by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in its report dated March 29, 1944. 

Speaker, Michigan Civil Rights Federation, meeting held February 9 and 10, 
1940, at the Cass Technical High School Auditorium and the Book Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit. The Michigan Civil Rights Federation has been cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark December 4, 1947, June 
1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 

Recipient of telegram dated May 22, 1941, trom Marian Briggs of the Amerl- 
can Peace Mobilization, reading as follows: ‘Peace vigil at White House ap- 
proaching 340th hour. Still going strong. Urgently need money to keep line 
going. Vigil costs $100 per day. Please airmail special any funds you can” 

HUAC, vol. 14, p. 8457). 

Fined $50,000 by Federal Judge Richard H. Levet for contempt of court in 
failing to honor subpena (New York Times, 5/2/57, p. 18). 

Biography: “Alfred K. Stern. Born in Fargo, N. D., in 1897. Was educated 
in public schools, at Phillips Exeter Academy, and Harvard University. Left 
Harvard to enter U. S. Army in 1918 and was commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ant...that year. An outstanding housing expert. Was director of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund from 1925-1932; and chairman of the Illinois Housing Board 
1931-1937. Was housing consultant of PWA 1933-1935, a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Property Improvement in New York City ... was mem- 
ber of Board of Jewish Charities in Chicago ... (Counterattack, May 3, 1957). 

“STERN, Alfred Kaufman; b. Fargo, N. D., Nov. 29, 1897; s. Max and Fanny 
(Kaufman) S.; grad. Phillips Exeter Acad., 1916; at Harvard, 1917 (left for 
army); m. Marion Rosenwald, Oct. 26, 1921 (divorced) ; children—Alfred R., 
Adele R.; m. 2d, Martha Eccles Dodd, Sept. 4, 1988; 1 son, Robert D. With 
Dakota Trust & Savings Bank, Fargo, 1918-19, General Am. Tank Corp. 1919 
20, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 1921-25: trustee and dir., Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 1925-31, dir., 1932-35, trustee since 1935; pres., Michigan Blvd. Garden 
Apts. Bldg Corp., Chicago, 1932-39. Pres. Inst. for Psychoanalysis of Chicago, 
1932-37. Chairman Illinois State Housing Commission. 1931-33; chairman 
Illinois State Housing Bd., 1933-37; v. p. Nat. Assn. of Housing Officials, 1933-36 ; 
mem. board Jewish Charities of Chicago, 1936-37; v. p. Modern Age Books Inc., 
1939-42 ; director Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of N. Y., Inc.; Chmn., 
N. Y. Emergency Comm. on Rent, Housing, 1946-47; mem. Nat. State Exec. 
Comms. of Progressive Citizens of Am. Club: Rockefeller Center Luncheon. 
Home: 115 Central Park West. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y¥.” 
(Who’s Who in America, 1950-51, p. 2633.) 


ExuHrsit No. 540-B 
Avueust 15, 1957. 


DIGEST OF CURRENT COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


Reports from Mexico City state that Alfred K. Stern and his wife, the 
former Martha Dodd, have fled behind the Iron Curtain. When last heard 
about, they had reached the Prague. 

For many months, the Sterns have been wanted as witnesses by a New York 
grand jury investigating Communist espionage. 

Martha Dodd’s father, the late William E. Dodd, was the last United States 
Ambassador to Nazi Germany. Alfred K. Stern is reputed to be a multi- 
millionaire. 

Before they took up residence in Mexico, Alfred K. Stern and Martha Dodd 
Stern were deeply involved in the activities of the Communist apparatus. 

Tabulations of the Sterns’ Communist connections are attached hereto. 


Aveust 15, 1957. 
MARTHA Dopp STERN 


(1) American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom—signer of 
petition to discontinue the Dies committee—petition, January 17, 1940. 

(2) American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom—sponsor 
of meeting—leaflet, April 13, 1940. 
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(3) American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born—sponsor of fifth 
national conference—program, March 29-30, 1941. 

(4) American Committee to Save Refugees—sponsor—booklet, 1940. 

(5) American Committee to Save Refugees—sponsor of dinner-forum—folder, 
October 9, 1941. 

(6) American Continental Congress for Peace, Mexico City—sponsor—ofiicia| 
leaflet, September 5-10, 1949. 

(7) American Council for a Democratic Greece—member, board of directors 
letterhead, July 28, 1947. 

(8) American Sponsoring Committee, World Congress for Peace, Paris—sent 
greetings—leaflet, April 20-25, 1949. 

(9) Artists’ Front to Win the War—sponsor—program, October 16, 1942. 

(10) China Welfare Appeal—sponsor—letterhead, September 12, 1950. 

(11) China Welfare Appeal—sponsor—letterhead, January 22, 1951. 

(12) China Welfare Fund—sponsor—program, April 19, 1949. 

(13) Citizens Defense Committee—member—Daily Worker, April 8, 1940. 

(14) Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy—sponsor—program, 
January 23-25, 1948. 

(15) Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact—signer of 
statement to President Truman—press release, December 14, 1949. 

(16) Continuations Committee of the Conference on Peaceful Alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact—signer of open letter to Congress—letter, August 21, 1949. 

(17) Council for Pan American Democracy—signer of letter to save Luis 
Carlos Prestes—New Masses, December 3, 1940, page 2s. 

(18) Dinner to Wallace—sponsor—program, September 12, 1949. 

(19) W. E. B. DuBois Testimonial Sponsoring Committee—sponsor—program, 
February 23, 1951. 

(20) Exiled Writers Committee of League of American Writers—member of 
committee of sponsors of dinner-forum—folder, October 9, 1941. 

(21) Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade—sponsor of fund drive—Daily 
Worker, March 22, 1989, page 5. 

22) Friends of Italian Democracy—member—program, April 17, 1947. 

(23) Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
signor of statement—-Daily Worker, January 28, 1946, page 8. 

(24) International Labor Defense—affiliated with—-Review of Scientific and 
Cultural Conference for World Peace, page 27. 

(25) John Howard Lawson Testimonial Dinner—sent salute for his achieve 
ments—program of dinner honoring his 61st birthday, November 12, 1955, p. 23 

(26) Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee—sponsor—letterhead, June 19, 
1942. 

(27) League of American Writers—member of national board—appendix IX, 
page 745. 

(28) League of’ American Writers—contributor to booklet—booklet, March 
1939. 

(29) League of American Writers—supporter of antiwar movement of—Daily 
Worker, June 22, 1940. 

(30) League of American Writers—signer of call to 1941 congress—leaflet, 
June 6-8, 1941. 

(31) Masses & Mainstream—contributor—Masses & Mainstream, October 1950, 
page 19. 

(32) Nation Associates—sponsor—program, October 13, 1947. 

(33) National Conference on the German Problem——-sponsor—oflficial release, 
March 6, 1947. 

(34) National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions—signer for 
Wallace—Daily Worker, October 19, 1948, page 7. 

(35) National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions—sponsor of 
Waldorf Conference—program, March 25-27, 1949. 

(36) National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions—signer of state- 
ment asking end to DuBois indictment—Daily Worker, June 29, 1951, page 5. 

(37) National Wallace for President Committee—member—press release, 
March 23, 1948. 

(38) New Masses—contributor of statement—New Masses, March 25, 1947, 
page 11. 

(39) North American Spanish Aid Committee—sponsor of conference which 
resulted in formation of—bulletin, May 1940. 

(40) Progressive Citizens of America, Arts, Sciences, and Professions Coun- 
cil—signer of open letter—Daily Worker, December 1, 1947, page 3. 
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(41) Soviet Russia “ 


» 
page <5. 


foday—contributor—Soviet Russia Today, October 1939, 


(42) Spanish Refugee Appeal—signer of open letter to President Truman 
etter, April 27, 1949. 

(43) Spanish Refugee Appeal—sponsor—letterhead, April 28, 1949. 

(44) Statement in Behalf of Communist Party Leaders—signer, January 17, 
1949—Review of Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace, page 46. 

(45) Statement in Defense of the Bill of Rights—signer—letter, January 1940. 

(46) United American Spanish Aid Committee—member of committee of 
sponsors of dinner-forum—-folder, October 9, 1941. 

(47) United American Spanish Aid Committee—vice chairman—letterhead, 
undated. 

(48) United American Spanish Aid Committee—member of executive board— 
etterhead, undated. 

(49) Voice of Freedom Committee 
March 38, 1949. 

(50) Washington Bookshop—book coedited by her was a selection of 
gram, March 28, 1941. 

(51) World Peace Appeal—endorser—leaflet, August 31, 1950. 

(52) Writers for Wallace—member—New York Star, October 21, 1948, page 20. 


member of dinner committee—program, 


- pro- 


AvueustT 15, 1957. 
ALFRED K. STERN 


(1) American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom—sponsor 
of meeting—leaflet, April 13, 1940. 

(2) American Committee to Save Refugees—member of committee of spon- 
sors of dinner-forum—program, October 9, 1941. 

(3) American Continental Congress for Peace, Mexico City—United States 
sponsor—leaflet, September 5-10, 1949. 

(4) American Friends of Spanish Democracy—affiliated with—Review of 
Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace, page 29. 

(5) American Labor Party—member of state executive committee—program, 
April 30, 1949. 

(6) American Peace Mobilization—sponsor—program, April 5, 1941. 

(7) Bill of Rights Conference—sponsor—<call, July 16-17, 1949. 

(8) China Welfare Appeal—sponsor—letterhead, September 12, 1950. 

(9) China Welfare Appeal—sponsor—letterhead, January 22, 1951. 

(10) China Welfare Fund—sponsor—program, April 19, 1949. 

(11) Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges—member—letterhead, Septem- 
ber 11, 1941. 

(12) Citizens Committee for Mary Van Kleeck—member—leaflet. 

(18) Citizens Emergency Conference for Interracial Unity—sponsor—booklet, 
September 25, 1943. 


(14) Citizens Legislative Conference of New York State—member—program, 
January 10, 1948. 

(15) Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact—signer of 
statement to President Truman—press release, December 14, 1949. 

(16) Continuations Committee of the Conference on Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact—signer of open letter to Congress—letter, August 21, 1949. 

(17) Conference on Constitutional Liberties in America—sponsor; speaker, 
June 8—call and program, June 7-9, 1939. 

(18) Dinner to Wallace—sponsor—program, September 12, 1949. 

(19) W. E. B. DuBois Testimonial Sponsoring Committee—sponsor—program, 
February 23, 1951. 

(20) Emergency Committee on Rent and Housing—chairman—Daily Worker, 
September 21, 1947, page 10. 

(21) Emergency Committee on Rent and Housing—delegate to Albany— 
Daily Worker, February 23, 1948, page 5. 

(22) Exiled Writers Committee of League of American Writers—member 
of committee of sponsors of dinner-forum—program, October 9, 1941. 

(23) Friday (magazine)—sponsor of contest—Friday, September 20, 1940. 

(24) Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade—sponsor of fund drive— 
Daily Worker, March 22, 1939, page 5. 

(25) Friends of Italian Democracy—member—program, April 17, 1947. 

(26) Jewish People’s Committee—sponsor—letterhead, March 21, 1944. 
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(27) Maryland Association for Democratic Rights—speaker, June 14—<¢a]! 
and program, June 14-15, 1940. 

(28) Michigan Civil Rights Federation—speaker at conference—call a1 
program, February 9-10, 1940. 

(29) National Conference on the German Problem—sponsor—ofiicial release 
March 6, 1947. 

(30) National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions—signer for 
Wallace—Daily Worker, October 19, 1948, page 7. 

(31) National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions—sponsor of 
Waldorf Conference—program, March 25-27, 1949. 

(32) National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions—signer of 
statement asking end to DuBois indictment—Daily Worker, June 29, 1951, 
page &. 

(33) National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Profession—signer of state- 
ment against Maryland anti-Communist legislation—Review of Scientific and 
Cultural Conference for World Peace, page 37. 

(34) National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights—chairman of 
executive committee—program of Conference on Constitutional Liberties in 
America, June 7-9, 1939. 

(35) National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights—chairman of 
executive committee—letterhead, February 15, 1940. 

(36) National Emergency Conference for Democratic Rights—signer of open 
letter opposing the Dies Committee—lea filet, 1940. 

(37) National Federation for Constitutional Liberties—vice chairman—pro 
gram of conference, April 19-20, 1940. 

(38) National Federation for Constitutional Liberties—signer of appeal to 
free Sam Darcy—Daily Worker, December 19, 1940, p. 5. 

(39) National Federation for Constitutional Liberties—vice chairman—letter 
head of Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges, September 11, 1941. 

(40) National Federation for Constitutional Liberties—member of executive 
committee—letterhead, July 3, 1942. 

(41) National Wallace for President Committee—member—press release, 
March 23, 1948. 

(42) New York Conference for Inalienable Rights—member of board of direc- 
tors—letterhead, November 25, 1941 

(43) New York State Wallace for President Committee—vice chairman 
letterhead, September 25, 1948. 

(44) Open Letter for Closer Cooperation with the Soviet Union—signer 
Soviet Russia Today, September 1939, page 25. 

(45) Open Letter to J. Howard McGrath—signer—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
October 23, 1951. 

(46) Progressive Citizens of America, New York State Chapter—vice chair 
man—letterhead, May 6, 1948. 

(47) Progressive Committee to Rebuild the American Labor Party—candidate 
for office—Daily Worker, September 17, 1940, page 4. 

(48) Spanish Refugee Appeal—signer of open letter to President Truman 
letter, April 27, 1949. 

(49) Statement in Behalf of Communist Party leaders—signer, January 17, 
1949—Review of Scientific and Cultural Conference for World Peace, page 46. 

(50) United American Spanish Aid Committee—member of committee of 
sponsors of dinner-forum—program, October 9, 1941. 

(51) Voice of Freedom Committee—member of dinner committee—program, 
March 3, 1949. 

(52) Washington Committee to Lift the Spanish Embargo—signer of open 
letter—New York Times, January 31, 1939. 

(53) World Peace Appeal—endorser—leaflet, August 31, 1950. 


Exuisit No. 540-C 
MARTHA Dopp (Mrs. MArTHA Dopp STERN ) 


Martha Dodd Stern is the daughter of William E. Dodd, former U. 8. Ambas- 
sador to pre-war Germany and former historian of the University of Chicago. 
She is the author of three books: Through Embassy Eyes, Sowing the Wind, 
and The Searching Light. The last book is the story of a Loyalty Oath contro- 
versy at Penfield University and its effect on the men and women who teach at 
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Penfield (Daily Worker, 2/18/55, p. 7). The Searching Light was published by 
Citadel Press, the owner of which is Philip Foner who invoked the fifth amend- 
rent regarding his Communist Party membership. It is also a selection of the 
Liberty Book Club whose president has been Angus Cameron who also invoked 
the fifth amendment regarding his Communist Party membership. Book favor- 
ably reviewed in the Daily Worker 3/9/55, p. 7. 

Signer of statement released by the National Council of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions calling for negotiations between the U. S. and the U. 8S. S. R. on the 
Korean crisis (Daily Worker, 8/7/50, p. 8). The National Council of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions was cited as a Communist front by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its Review of the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference for World Peace held March 25, 26, and 27, 1949. 

Signer of World Peace Appeal (Daily Worker, 6/20/50, p. 2). Sponsor, World 
Congress for Peace, Paris, 1949. Sponsor, Cultural and Scientific Conference 
for World Peace, 1949, auspices of the National Council of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions (HUAC, Review of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace held in New York City, March 25, 26, and 27, 1949). 

Sponsor of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee (Letterhead, 4/28/49). The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark 
Dec. 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Sponsor, American Committee to Save Refugees, 1940. The American Com- 
mittee to Save Refugees has been cited as a Communist front by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its report for March 29, 1944 (Letter- 
head, 9/30/40). 

Sponsor, National Emergency Conference to Save Spanish Refugees (Daily 
Worker, 4/11/40, p. 2). Signer, letter in behalf of Spanish refugees (Daily 
Worker, 7/23/40, page 3). Sponsor, Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 1944. 

Aided American League for Peace and Democracy (Daily Worker, 1/27/38, 
p. 2). Writer of article for Fight magazine, May 1938, p. 16, official organ of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. The American League for Peace 
and Democracy has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 

Vice Chairman, United American Spanish Aid Committee, 1939. United 
American Spanish Aid Committee has been cited as Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark, July 25, 1949. 

Sponsor, Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade Rehabilitation Fund, Inc., 
1989 (Daily Worker, 3/22/39, p. 5). The Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade has been cited by the House Committee on Un-American Activities as 
one of a number of organizations in which “the Communist Party threw it- 
self wholeheartedly into the campaign for the support of the Spanish Loyalist 
cause, recruiting men and organizing multifarious so-called relief organizations.” 
(Report of the House Committee on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944, 
pp. 82 and 125.) 

Signer of statement appearing in pamphlet entitled “We Hold These Truths” 
published by the League of American Writers in 1939. The League of American 
Writers has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General Tom 
Clark June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. Signer of statement “in defense 
of culture” calling the Fourth Congress of the League of American Writers 
held J'une 6-8, 1941, in New York City. 

Sponsor, Anti-War Rally, auspices of New York Peace Committee, an affiliate 
of the American Peace Mobilization (Daily Worker, 4/6/40, p. 1). This meeting 
was held during the Stalin-Hitler Pact. The American Peace Mobilization was 
cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Signer of statement released by the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantie Pact, 1950. Cited as a Communist front organization in the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities report on the Communist “Peace” offen- 
sive, April 25, 1951. 

Sponsor, Fifth National Conference of the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born 1941 (Program and Conference Call). Sponsor of 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 1942 (Letterhead). The 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born was cited as subversive 


and Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark June 1, 1948, and September 21, 
1948. 
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Sponsor, Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (1947 Letterhead). 
The Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy was cited as Communist 
by Attorney General Tom Clark April 27, 1949. 

Signer of statement protesting proposals to outlaw the Communist Party. 
(Daily Worker, 3/13/47, pp. 1 and 4.) Signer of statement opposing outlawing 
of the Communist Party (New Masses, 3/25/47, p. 11). 

Member, Board of Directors, American Council for Democratic Greece, 1947. 
This organization has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney 
General Tom Clark June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. 

Member, Writers for Wallace, 1948. This organization has been actively sup- 
ported by the Communist press. 

Signer of statement sponsored by the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom urging the discontinuance of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. The American Committee for Democracy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom has been cited as a Communist front which defended Communist 
teachers by the House Committee on Un-American Activities in its report dated 
June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. 

This organization sponsored a meeting held at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
on April 13, 1940, and Martha Dodd was a sponsor of this meeting. 

Member of the Committee of Sponsors of a dinner forum held October 9, 
1941, at the Hotel Biltmore in New York City under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Committee to Save Refugees, the exiled writers committee of the League of 
American Writers, and the United American Spanish Aid Committee. The 
League of American Writers and the United American Spanish Aid Committee 
have both been cited as Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark. The Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Refugees has been cited as a Communist front by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in its report for March 29, 1944. 

Sponsor, Artists’ Front to Win the War. (Committee folder.) This organiza- 
tion was cited as a Communist front by the HUAC report, March 29, 1944. 

Signer of statement in defense of the Communist Party dated January 1940. 

Coeditor with her brother, William Dodd, Jr., of her father’s diary which is 
advertised for sale at the Washington Bookshop, 916 17th St., N. W., in a 
circular dated March 21 and March 28 (year not given). The Washington 
Bookshop has been cited as subversive and Communist by Attorney General 
Tom Clark, December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 

Subpena served in Mexico to testify before Federal Grand Jury (Daily 
Worker, 2/22/57, p. 2). 

Subpena case to be argued in Federal Court (Daily Worker, 3/12/57, p. 2). 

Fined $50,000 by Federal Judge Richard H. Levet for contempt of court in fail- 
ing to honor subpena (New York Times, 5/2/57, p. 18). 


Exursit No. 540—-D 
MartHa Dopp 


EXCERPTS FROM THE BOOK “THROUGH EMBASSY EYES,” BY MARTHA DODD 
> * x * * * * 


“For several years I had known Robert Morss Lovett who taught English 
literature and composition at the university (p. 6). 
s * cd e * a > 


“The other incident concerned a book I was told to review for the Tribune. 
I had left the university after three and a half years to take the job of assistant 
literary editor of this newspaper. I received one morning Ella Winter’s ‘Red 
Virtue.’ Perhaps it is not an important book. I have not reread it since, but 
it made a vivid impression on me then. It had freshness and vitality, a stimu- 
lating point of view which I had never heard before. I reviewed it with high 
praise and discussed it with my father. Russia had only been a name to me 
and Bolshevik a term of heavy, if somewhat vague, opprobrium. My father 
listened sympathetically to my description of the book and then said, quietly: 
‘There may be some good points in the system you mention, apparently the 
author thinks so; but I can’t believe that any form of government which 
oppresses the freedom and initiative of the individual can be anything but 
dangerous to the human soul in the long run.’ I was to see and learn later 
for myself (p. 7). 
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“I suppose there were a lot of preliminaries, but I was so fascinated watching 
these two men that I didn’t take my eyes off them until Goering got up to offer 
his testimony. He was faced by Dimitroff, a brilliant, attractive, dark man 
emanating the most amazing vitality and courage I have yet seen in a person 
under stress. He was alive, he was burning; fire of conviction, indignation, 
and hatred flamed in his posture, his magnificent voice and face. Some people’s 
faces never come alive, they always look dead, pallid or passive, or have a cold 
reserved intellectualism like the face of Torgler. But Dimitroff was not only 
a shrewd dialectician and logician, he was a man, a superb dynamic person- 
ality. 

“I shall never forget his living stillness as he stood there listening to Goering, 
his face expressing a fiery contempt. It was a real fight, a real struggle. Goer- 
ing took the stand—huge, paunchy, his stomach protruding swollenly, his face 
sagging; pompous and yet a little nervous. His voice was uncontrolled, 
gestures melodramatic. 

“Dimitroff interrupted him several times and he flew into a rage. He con- 
tinued his testimony and Dimitroff got up to answer. What they said to each 
other is on record, but how they looked is perhaps not. JD imitroff, in superb 
and impassioned, but controlled oratory, pointed out the flaws and dangerously 
absurb contradictions of Goering’s speech. He made such a case, with deadly 
sarcasm was beginning to reveal so much, that Goering shouted for him to stop. 
He screamed at him, hoarse, frightened, his face turning so deep a purple that 
it seemed the blood would burst forth in a stream; choking, trying to drown 
out the accusing, brilliant, convicting voice of the other. He finally shouted, 
‘You know what will happen to you if you ever get out of this! I will see to 
it that you get the justice you deserve!’ And by saying this, Goering freed 
Dimitroff from the living death of a Nazi concentration camp. Dimitroff let 
him continue and then made some insulting remark by which Goering had him 
evicted for contempt of court. It was a narrow escape for the Nazis (pp. 60 
and 61). 


his 


* * * * : * * 


“I don’t quite know why I was so disappointed. I came to Russia with prac- 
tically no preparation for what was there. That there was no exploitation, no 
sign of the vast differences between the rich and poor (because a classless soci- 
ety was slowly being effected) ; that the working people were really in control 
of their own life and future, should and did please me, of course, but it came, 
nevertheless, as a great shock (p. 175). 


* * * * - * * 


“T hated to leave Russia but my time was up there, and things were brewing 
‘at home.’ I finally had seen, and seen rather thoroughly, and certainly to the 
satisfaction of my own curiosity, the country constantly compared to Nazi Ger- 
many by outsiders, constantly reviled, passionately feared and detested by the 
Nazis themselves. I had come to several important conclusions for myself. 

“One: Russia was almost like a democratic country in spirit and in plans, 
and though poverty and dictatorship methods were still apparent, the people 
seemed to be getting a squarer deal, on a progressively better standard of 
living, than the Germans. For instance, statistics showed that wages were 
going down or remaining static in Germany while the cost of living was ever 
higher, while in Russia the wages were slowly being raised and the cost of 
living lowered. When I went back several years later there were no bread 
cards anywhere, bread and food were piled plentifully in all the stores, people 
were wearing better clothes and shoes, and more supplies of all sorts of goods 
were available for everybody. As time went on in Germany food cards became 
compulsory in the winter, supplies of meat, butter, eggs were stringently limited, 
the price of clothing and other necessities of life—which by the way were being 
supplied from substitute elements and materials—was much higher. These are 
simple observations on the working out of different economic systems, but just 
as telling, nevertheless. 

“Two: I saw in Russia no indication whatsoever of racial discrimination, 
either against the Jews or against any other group or national minorities. 

“Three: Though religious attendance in Russia had been greatly diminished, 
churches were still open for those who wanted to help pay for a priest, and 
science everywhere was being substituted. In Germany, religion was being 
liquidated without the reason the Russians had originally. The German church, 
Protestant and Catholic, never exploited the masses and joined hands with a 
corrupt state to bleed them to death as did the Russian Orthodox church, one 
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of the most decadent institutions the modern world has known. And the Ger- 
mans, far from substituting science and a better life, were offering Thor for 
God, Vaihalla for heaven, ancient barbaric Germanic heroes for Christian saints. 

“Four: The Soviet Union was a definitely going concern, proving the success 
of socialism within one country and offering a threat to Nazi Germany whose 
people had always been socialistic and who were the dupes of a fake socialism 
Hitler and his associates had cooked up to get into power. No wonder there 
was hysterical fear among the deceivers of the German people. 

“Five: Though there was a powerful Red Army in Russia, there were no 
signs of its arrogance or militarism. There was no permeation of army propa- 
ganda in the Russian masses as far as one could see, while in Germany every 
day, and in every town, city, or country scene, one could see the insolence of 
army groups—the Reichswehr, the S. S., the S. A., the Goering Police, the regu- 
lar police, and innumerable other branches whipping the psychology of the 
masses into imperialistic ambitions and persecution manias. 

“Six: Russia made no threats, either direct or implied, upon other nations, 
expressed no desire to gobble up either the territory or the people of any other 
country. The German government, on the other hand, daily made solemn and 
ugly speeches, either through Hitler or some of his spokesmen, on their right to 
the territories and populations and economic resources of any number of lands. 
They were snarling at Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the Ukraine; they tried to 
intimidate, by flattery and dovelike sweetness, the Balkans and the Baltic 
countries and Poland (pp. 200, 201, and 202). 

= * * 2 * + * 


“* * * The Communist Party which polled around six million votes when 
Hitler took over power has been completely reorganized. Of course, all these 
six million were not Communists, by any means—nevertheless, they were a 
strong party. All the leaders who did not escape were shot or imprisoned by 
Hitler. The old leadership was destroyed and a new one sprang up cautiously. 
They have nuclei in every factory and in every region in Germany, and remain 
the most active, well-organized, and militant political opposition, with a definite 
program (p. 278). 

* “ % * “ - * 


“* * * The booklets published by the Communist Party deal with much the 
same material, including, however, articles of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin and re- 
ports from Russia and a program for organization and action, and are passed 
around among the workers surreptitiously (pp. 279, 280).” 





Exuursit No. 540-E 


U. S. v. Atrrep K. STERN AND MarTHA Dopp Stern (S. D. N. Y.) 


Pursuant to the provisions of 28 U. 8. C. 1783, subpenas were served during 
February 1957 on Alfred K. and Martha Dodd Stern, citizens of the United 
States who were then residing in Mexico, to appear before a Federal Grand 
Jury in the Southern District of New York on March 14, 1957. Service of the 
subpoenas was made by the United States Consul at Mexico City, who, at the 
time of service, furnished the witnesses the necessary travel and attendance 
expenses. 

Through their attorney the witnesses appeared specially before the District 
Court in the Southern District of New York for the purpose of moving to quash 
the subpoenas on the grounds: (1) that the service was improper, and (2) that 
a grand jury proceeding is not a “criminal proceeding” within the meaning of 
Section 1783. The witnesses’ contentions were rejected by the Court and the 
motions to quash were denied on March 12, 1957. On March 13, the witnesses 
petitioned the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit for a writ of mandamus 
and/or writ of prohibition to require the District Court to quash the subpoenas. 
On March 14, the return date of the subpoenas, the Court of Appeals denied the 
witnesses a stay of the return date of the subpoenas pending a determination of 
the petition for mandamus and prohibition. 

On March 14, 1957, the District Court, on motion of the Government, entered 
an order to show cause why Mr. and Mrs. Stern should not be held in contempt of 
court for failure to respond to the subpoenas and directed the Marshal to levy 
upon and seize any property within the United States belonging to the witnesses 
up to the amount of $100,000 as provided for in 28 U. S. C. 1784. 
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On April 16, 1957, the Court of Appeals denied the petition for writ of man- 
damus and/or writ of prohibition. On May 1, the District Court found Alfred 
and Martha Stern guilty of contempt of court and imposed a fine of $25,000 as to 
each. An appeal in this matter is now pending. 

On July 21 the Sterns left Mexico City by airplane and reportedly traveled te 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

On September 9, a three-count indictment was returned by a Federal grand 
jury in the Southern District of New York charging the Sterns with conspiring 
to violate 18 LU. S. C. 794 (a), 793 (c), and 951. A copy of the indictment is 
attached. 

Recent news releases indicated the Sterns were in Moscow. 





ExHisiT No. 541 


REPORT OF THE CANADIAN RoyaL COMMISSION, JULY 27, 1946-——MATTERS 
DEALING WITH THE U. S. A. 


Page 26: Captain First Rank Pantzerney of Soviet Naval Intelligence work- 
ing in 1944 as a naval engineer in New York with Soviet Commercial Coun- 
sellor. 

Page 28: Gouzenko says Communist operatives were instructed to create or 
get control of the Canadian Association of Scientific Workers whose American 
counterpart is the American Association of Scientific Workers, a Communist- 
controlled organization. 

Page 40: Col. Milsky came to North America in the summer of 1944 under 
the guise of a diplomatic courier with a Soviet passport in the name “Milsky,” 
to inspect the agency networks in Mexico, the United States, and Canada. 

Page 73: Canadian study groups were encouraged to subscribe to the New 
Masses, a periodical published in the United States. 

Page 92: Listed under “Task No. 1, Badeau”’: “Tactical and technical facts 
of the naval and coastal hydro (phonic) acoustic stations working in ultrasound 
diapason. Common review on the Caproni’s stability of the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain * * * Plants, workshops, Scientific Research Institutes, and laboratories 
in England and in the U. 8S. A. which are making and planning the hydrophonic 
apparatus.” 

Page 92: “To the Director, We have received from Badeau 17 top secret and 
secret documents (English, American, and Canadian) on the question of magni- 
cousties, radio locators for field artillery ; three secret scientific-research journals 
of the year 1945 * * * All the materials I am sending by regular courier, 
Grant.” 

Page 147: Re report of Dr. McKinley of the National Research Council by 
EB. W. Mazerall: 

“Q. Why do you say it was a race between the Canadians and Americans and 
that you won the race on the 15th of July when you published your report, if 
there was nothing secret? 

“A. Our equipment was working on a frequency of 200 megacycles and the 
British have a great many pieces of navigational equipment on that band. The 
Americans, on the other hand, wanted to use 1,000 megacycles. They had had 
some experience with 1,000 megacycles. Neither we nor the British had. It 
would have taken us a very long time to build equipment to use 1,000 mega- 
cycles; whereby, by using the techniques which were well known we could 
develop this.” 

Page 153: Document, Badeau: 1. To obtain * * * any material on the Ameri- 
can aeroplane radio-locator of the type “an/aps—10” and also-on the radio 
navigation periscope. 

Page 171: “Second group (Ottawa-Toronto) Ernst * * * He works on the 
Joint — of Military—(USA and Canada) (coordination). He gives detailed infor- 
mation on all kinds of industry, plants for the future. Supplies detailed 
accounts of conferences.” 

Page 286: Questioning of David Shugar. Shugar: “In the United States 
there was the Bureau of Ships, the Naval Research Laboratory, the laboratory 
at Orlando, Florida, and at Fort Lauderdale. There was on laboratory at 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. Then there was the one at Sagam and in Spring- 
field, Illinois.” 

*age 301: Gouzenko testifies: “As I remember this telegram, it was ‘Asdic 
Nos. 203, 204, 207.’ There was a big list, each Asdic obviously having a number 
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So Moscow knew this, evidently, and knew what kind of numbers are in th: 
United States Asdics, and they requested these Asdics. Then there came 
another instruction about installing Asdics on naval cruisers of the United 
States naval forces, and so on; specific questions, and this was again sent to 
Sam Carr from Rogov and again given to Shugar. Obviously he had no time t 
reply and furnish this information.” 

-age 304: Shugar testifies: “The only specific lab that I mentioned—I an 
sorry if I am a little vague—I do not remember specifically mentioning to San 
Carr or any particular individual the names, but I have mentioned to peopl 
that I visited the Naval Research Laboratory in Washington and the United 
States Navy Laboratory at Orlando, Florida, and Fort Lauderdale, but nothing 
very specific; saying that I visited Washington and that I was going to 
Florida * * * I did not think there was anything out of the ordinary about 
going to Springfield or what was at Springfield or what was at Orlando or what 
was at Washington. Everyone knows there are United States Naval Labora 
tories or factories in various towns that are making equipment.” 

Page 383: Raymond Boyer testimony. “Q. As you proceeded with your work 
and found that your belief that a new method would be more successful, did 
that mean that RDX could be used to a greater extent? A. Well, what it meant 
was that it could be produced in Canada and later in the United States by this 
new method which at least at that time seemed a far better method.” 

Pages 616 and 617: Evaluation of information: “The evidence indicates that 
there were agents working along the same lines in the United Kingdom, United 
States, and elsewhere. The Russians would know from their agents in Canada 
that information was being pooled; by getting some information on a subject 
here, some in England and some in the United States, and then assembling it, 
a very large body of data could be built up. It is, therefore, impossible to say 
that any information handed over, no matter how trivial it might appear b) 
itself, was not of some value * * * 

“From the beginning there was the closest cooperation in scientific research 
between Canada, the United Kingdom. and, later, the United States.” 

Page 618: Evaluation: “In conclusion, therefore, we can say that much vital 
technical information, which should still be secret to the authorities of Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States has been made known to the Russians by 
reason of the espionage activities reported on herein * * * We should emphasize 
that the bulk of the technical information sought by the espionage leaders 
related to research developments which would play an important part in the 
postwar defenses of Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States * * * 
Much of the political information obtained was classified as Top Secret and re- 
lated not only to the policies of the Canadian Government but to those of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States * * * Canadian 
citizenship documents such as passports, naturalization certificates, and mar 
riage or birth certificates were sought for illegal purposes and in some cases 
obtained. Such documents were sought not only for use in Canada bnt also, 
as illustrated for example by the Witczak passport case dealt with in Section V 
of this Report, for use in the United States.” 

Page 414: Testimony re J. S. Benning: “Q. What was done at those monthly 
meetings? A. At the meetings all parties were represented, and they allocated 
the stores that were on the allocation list to these different services and to 
the British and Americans * * * Q. So the full name is Canadian Munitions 
Assignment Committee (Army)? A. That is right. Q. And that committee 
would make its allocations, and then Benning would receive a directive from it? 
A. From the Committee he would receive a directive, which in turn he would 
turn over to the different Directors General of the Munitions and Supply, and 
those Directors General would direct the companies making the munitions and 
tell them where to send the munitions.” 


Exursit No. 542 


{Introduced into the record of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, October 14. 
1957] 


®xcerpr From RECORDING OF INTERVIEW BETWEEN Rosert SIEGRIST AND 
Icor GOUZENKO 


Mr. Sreerist. Igor Gouzenko, you have told us on a previous broadcast that 
obviously you don’t have the evidence and the documents to substantiate your 





that 
your 
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claim to President Eisenhower that Russian Communist espionage had helped 
pave the way for the Russian victory in outer space via the Sputnik, but you 
have pointed out that you do have the evidence by way of your hard cold knowl- 
edge as a Soviet trained man and, as the former code clerk in the Russian 
Embassy in Ottawa, Canada, you know exactly how the Russians work. 

So, let us go gack to 1945 at the time of your break with the Russian Embassy 
in Canada and your exposure of the Soviet spy ring that was working out of 
there. Let us go gack to that time and let us assume that scientists were 
actually going into a missiles program on the basis of the information, the 
documents and the evidence that you had then; how would they go about oper- 
ating their situation? 

Mr. GouzeNnKo. Well, I’ll tell you this way: that I, myself, when I was in 
Moscow before the war as an ordinary Soviet citizen, I have no knowledge 
whatsoever about Soviet spy activities; they never mentioned this. When 
they have some victory, some country—say, they control some country, it’s 
always the proletariat, always the workers do it. It is spontaneous rebellion 
or spontaneous demonstration, or done through parliament or something like 
that, by progressive elements ; never by spy, of course. 

When I was working in the Soviet Intelligence Headquarters, then I saw and 
I was amazed by the magnitude of that espionage work. But really, I get shock 
of my life when in the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa. Then, when I saw it in the 
concentrated form, how they brought whole suitcases with information, with the 
blueprints, with actual telegrams from important persons—like, for example, the 
Prime Minister of Canada would send telegram to his Canadian Ambassador in 
Moscow and the Soviet intelligence spies worked so efficient that Moscow 
received that telegram before even the Canadian Ambassador. Well, that kind 
of thing really amazed me. 

Now, to illustrate to you, to show you the magnitude of that work, let me 
remind you of one actual fact which were recorded in the Royal Commission and 
is actual document which I brought—one of the documents I brought with me to 
the Canadian authorities, that concerned the work of espionage ring in the 
Canadian National Research Council. 

Well, at that time, at the time of my break with the Soviet regime in Septem- 
ber 1945, there were—among many other spies, there were three Soviet spies in 
National Research Council with cover names Bagley, Bacon, and Biedor. Well, 
cover names Means not real names but names used in espionage system. Now, to 
all Canadians they were good scientists, good, respectable scientists. 

These three spies were able to give at one occasion—mind you not during cer- 
tain periods, because they were actually organized oniy about half a year before 
my break—but on one day, they brought 750 pages of secret scientific information 
and were about to give all the scientific library, secret scientific library on a 
film—on a film, of course—to the Soviets. In other words, the result of long 
year work and achievement of the best Canadian brains were about to be at 
disposal of Soviet scientists. My step prevented it. 

Well, yet suppose I was stopped in my action—well, stopped suppose, when I 
was getting out these documents of the Soviet Embassy, I would be arrested or 
somehow prevented, what would happen now twelve years later? Weil, these 
three spies would grow into more respectable scientists with whom anyone would 
be proud to shake hands. They would surround themselves during these years 
with many other spies, also scientists, who—and they will gradually squeeze, as 
many as possible, all the scientists out of this scientific body and will milk the 
rest of them to utmost. Then the National Research Council, to put it mildly, 
would be like a little private busy department of Soviet academy of scientists. 

Now, suppose Canadian Parliament decided to launch our satellite or to start a 
guided missile program or intercontinental ballistic missile for its defenses, 
naturally the government would entrust such a job to the National Research 
Council; at least part of a job they will entrust with this task; and naturally 
and dutifully, this multitude of spies would give every speck of information to the 
Soviet Government. At the same time, the Soviet Government would demand 
from these spies that they slow down the actual launching of the satellite or 
sabotage the guided-missile production under all kinds of excuses; and you know 
Spy-scientists could find plenty of excuses. 

Suppose some Canadian Government official would ask these scientists, like 
we—like, let us say, like now people in America asking the scientists, some of 
them, “why the delay?” They would throw in face of that official the dust of 
scientific works, heat resistence, erosion, alloys—to find the alloys, metals, and 
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so on—and nothing poor fellow can do about it but shake, probably, his head. 
Meanwhile Soviets would launch the first satellite and these spies, these Bagleys 
Bacons, Biedors—to use their cover names—would be the first to shout in the 
press words of admiration and sincere congratulation to their Soviet fellow 
scientists in their magnificent achievements. 

And that’s what precisely, I think, is happening right now in the United 
States. That's why I think when—once one prominent Candian political figure 
said, in the end of 1953, “What can one spy do?’ Well, I tell you Soviet spies 
ean do plenty. They can decide who will win, cold or even hot war. 

Mr. Srecrist. And you gravely fear that there are many people in the United 
Staces’ missiles program or about the missiles program in the scientific field or 
the quasi-scientific field in our government or about our government who are 
actually sabotaging our missiles program, have been doing so and you are leery 
of many scientists who raise up in praise of the Soviet project because you 
believe that in great part, as you charged the President of the United States, 
they have succeeded in launching this space missile by way of sabotage and 
slowdown of our own program. Are we correct in summation? 

Mr. Gouzenko. Yes; I believe so. That’s right. 

Mr. Srecrist. Thank you very much Igor Gouzenko. 
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Exuisit No. 544 


Morton SoseELi 
Summary of information secured by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 


Morton Sobell was first hired by the General Electric Company on June 15, 
1942, on a Test Course. He had one test assignment in Radio Transmitter, two 
in Research Laboratory, one in General Engineering Laboratory and two in 
A. & O. S. Engineering before he was transferred to the General Electric's 
Engineering organization on July 5, 1943. He was a graduate of City College of 
New York in 1938 and the University of Michigan in 1942. Prior to working for 
General Electric Company he spent three years in the Navy Bureau of Ordnance 
in Washington, D. C. After he left the General Electric Company on June 13, 
1947, he was employed by the Reeves Instrument Corp., 215 E. 91st Street, 
New York City. While employed by the General Electric Company, Sobell was 
doing development work on Servo amplifiers and other controls used on land 
and sea radar equipment. 

The General Electric Company considered Sobell as so essential to the work of 
development of land and sea-borne radar control systems that they asked for 
his deferment by the Draft Board on March 14, 1945. 

On June 29, 1944, Morton Sobell received from the Bureau of Ships of the 
U. S. Navy an identification certificate card No. 5596 for visits to military 
installations through the security clearance as Secret. 
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